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an federation of South 
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" was also to be 
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th America and organize 
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the idea has now resolved 
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, Alessandri of Chile as- 
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proposal that the. 
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‘Brazil and Chile, should 
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outh American republics and 
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_ It bas been very apparent for the 
six or eight months that the dif- 


mination to find a solution for the so- 
called Pacific problem during his ad- 

istration. South America inherited 
this: problem from the Nitrate War 
between Chile on the one side and 
Peru and Bolivia on the other, and 
the problem is so obviously a cloud 
overhanging the peace of South 
America as a whole, that all the South 
American republics are anxious to 
see some sort of a solution arrived at 
before hostilities are again resorted 


-| to. Such hostilities undoubtedly would 


involve several other republics as 
allies and these probable allies are 


serious efforts which are being made 
just now to bring about a peaceable 


| settlement of the question. 
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i s been discussed more | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A demand for further relief in the 
matter of freight rates for stock 
growers was made before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission yester- 
day by Clifford Thorne, general 
counsel for the American Farm 
Bureau... At the time when the ¢com- 
mission ordered a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in live-stock rates applicable to 
longer hauls, a_ reduction approxi- 
mating $10,000,000 annually, it was 
indicated by agricultural interests that 
there was some dissatisfaction be 
cause there was no substantial reduc- 
tion granted for short hauls. The plea 
now being made in the interests of 
the live-stock grower is for the same 
percentage reductions to be applied to 
short haul as have been granted for 
long hau! traffic. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Thorne 
that the granting of such reductions 
is absolutely necessary if agriculture 
is to recover some part of its former | 
prosperity. Conditions are just as bad’ 
among the farmers in the heart of, 


GRAVE VIEW TAKEN 


OF TURKISH TREATY 


British Official Opinion Much 
Concerned Over Situation Aris- 
ing Out of Signing of French 

Pact With Kemalist Turks 


* 


lal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England . (Tuesday)—The 
situation created by the signature of 
the Franco-Turkish pact shows no 
sign of being cleared up; in fact in 
British official circles an increasingly 
grave tone is distinctly noticeable. As 


Count de Saint-Aulaire, the French 
Ambassador, Marquess: Curzon has 
forwarded a note to the French For- 
eign Office through the French Em- 
bassy stating the views of the British 
vernment on the matter. Count de 
Saint-Aulaire has also left for Paris 
Officially on leave—and it is thought 
he will avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to place before the French 
Government his impressions of the 
British viewpoint. 
Downing Street: has now received 
the text of the covering letter from 
Yussuf Kemal Bey, the Angora Gov- 
ernment’s Foreign Minister, which 
(accompanied the signed agreement as 
;delivered in Paris. Yussuf Kemal's 
‘letter undoubtedly indicates that the 
Kemalist Government looks upon the 
‘pact as a duly constituted treaty be- 
;tween France and the whole of Tur- 
| key, and expects to enter into ecc- 
jnomic and political negotiations with 
jeg French Government on that basis. 


Complications Possible 


This, it is pointed out, not only nul- 
lifies the understanding between the 
allied powers with regard to recogniz- 
ing Constantinople as the duly con- 
stituted government of Turkey, but 
also severely complicates the allied 
position in respect to the Greco-Turk- 
ish conflict in Asia Minor. Even apart 
from such obvious complications as 
these, the far more important matter 
of mandates and minorities is also 
involved. 

The territory over which France has 
now renounced her mandatory power 
being conquered almost’ exclusively 
by the British and Arabs, French ac- 
.tion in returning to the Turks without 
consulting Great Britain is looked 
upon as the breaking of a solemn 
pledge. Furthermore it is handing back 
to the Turks the population that has in 


(the past suffered untold privations un- 
der Turkish rule. ; 


Had such a contingency been con- 
templated, it is consicered certain that 
the British Government would never 
have been a party to the arrangement 


the result of the conversations with 


a military move in order to increase 
the Anglo-French perplexities re 
mains to be seen. Little surprise 
would be felt in official circles if a 
move of this sort were attempted—if 
with no other object than upsetting 
the equanimity of the Washington 
Conference. 

Meantime the reply to Lord Curzon’s 
note is anxiously awaited, and there 
is little or no attempt to minimize 


the importance of the reply, in so far | 


as it may affect Anglo-French rela- 
tions. In the interests of Europe, it 
is considered amity must be main- 
tained at all costs. 


France Considers Objections 
Special cable to he Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Tuesday)—The doc- 
ument brought to Paris by the Count 
de Saint-Aulaire is not the British 
note on the Angora pact but a long 
letter addressed by Lord Curzon to 
the Ambassador to confirm their con- 
versations. The tenor of it has been 
published in London. Aristide Briand, 
it is stated, will himself reply from 
America. Obviously this will demand 
several days, 

The Allies in 1915 decided not to 
conclude separate treaties, and it 1s 
contended that in law the Allies are 
still in a state of war with Turkey. 

The legal point, therefore, arises 
whether the Angora accord is valid. 
There is a belief in official circles that 
the application of the Franco-Turkish 
convention will be suspended, until 
there is an agreement between France 
and England. 

Material objections, as distinct from 
moral objections, are unofficially 
answered in the statement that all 
accords must have disadvantages. But 
the advantages which compensate are 
the existence of peace and the eco- 
nomic potentialities. It is hoped that 
England will display what is called 
| “largeness of view.” 


EFFORT TO CHECK 
- LIQUOR SMUGGLING 
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Canadian and United States 
| Officials Agree on Plan to 


| i 
|  Circumvent Illegal Traffic 


' 
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|. Along International Boundary 
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| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Washington News Office 

| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_—A “gentlemen’s agreement,” which, 
it is believed, will reduce the smug- 
gling of liquor across the Canadian 
border to a minimum, has been 
entered into by excise officers of On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wanr and other Canadian officials, 


the corn belt as on its edge, and they | of giving France a mandate over Cili-| with Siguardt Quale, federal prohibi- 


are today desperately in need of relfet | 


from the onus of high freight rates 
in transporting their 
market. 

Mr. Thorne asserted his belief that 
the railroads of the country should be 
required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do what practically 
every other industry has done, re- 
duce their charges. The place to be- 
gin is with the agriculture industry. 

“At the present moment,” said Mr.| 
Thorne, “many industries are appeal- | 
ing to you. I am fully conscious of | 
that fact. I believe the railroad of- 
ficials are coming to realize as never. 
before that it is going to be necessary | 
for them to come with the rest of: 
us, to participate in this after the war) 
reconstruction period. The question | 
then arises, what commodities are en-' 
titled to consideration at such a time?! 
We can do without houses, we can. 
do without fences, we can do without | 
sicewalks, we can do without paving, | 
we can even do without clothing, but 
man cannot do without food and live. 
{I think industry which produces our 
bread and meat is entitled to consid- 
eration at this moment. Especially 
so, when that industry has come down | 
to the pre-war. basis so far as its. 
charges are concerned.” 


product to 


eja. 


gora has exceeded his powers, but this 
charitable view has not so far been 
supported by a repudiation of the 
terms of the Treaty by France. 

In regard to the mandate, as this 
was conferred by the Supreme Coun- 
cil, and the League of Nations was 
givey power to see the mandate carried 


; out, it is thought that a meeting of 


of the League will be 
at which strong 
will. be made _ to 


the Council 
called forthwith, 
representations 
France. 


Threat to Mesopotamia 


Apart from the effect of surrender- 
ing the territory won by British 
forces, military opinion is mainly con- 
cerned with the threat § directed 
against Mesopotamia by the right 
which the Treaty gives to the Turks 
to transport troops to the frontier 
of this newly constituted kingdom. 
Should the Turks deem it advisable 
to take advantage of this concession 
and extend the sphere of their opera- 
tion by use of the Baghdad railway, 
difficulties between Great Britain and 
France may be greativ increased. 

Just whether the Turks will con- 
sider the moment propitious to make 
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| Piayers and Playhouses of Old 
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In some quarters it is supposed |tion director of Minnesota; Arthur A. 
that the French representative at An-/| Stone, federal prohibition director of 


North Dakota; C. H. P. Shelley, fed- 
eral prohibition director of Montana, 
and several state enforcement officers, 
| Dr. R. C. Matthews, general prohibi- 
tion agent reported yesterday on 
‘his return from Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, where he represented Roy A. 
Haynes, prohibition commissioner. 

“One of the problems,” 
Matthews, “has been the shipping into 
Canada of alleged medicinal liquor to 
| bogus Canadian wholesale drug con- 
cerns. Before reaching destination, 
‘shipments disappear from cars, to be 
| smuggled into America. The agree- 
'ment entered into governing such 
| Shipments provides, inasmuch as 
| ‘such liquor is not used for medicinal 
| purposes, but becomes the supply for 
‘return shipments for illicit dealings 
'in the United States, that no liquor 
' be allowed to be shipped into Canada 
without the consent of the authorities 
of the province into which it is con- 
signed, or into which entry is made 
en route to its destination, or through 
which it is to pass.’”’ 

The action was taken at the instance 
of D. B. Harkness, general secretary 
| of the Social Service Council of Winni- 
| peg, and was supported by the excise 
cfficials of the several provinces rep- 
resented. The plan determined upon 
provides for notifying officials on 
either side of the border when rail 


may make inspection at the border to 
‘prevent diversions. 

| “The officials of Canada,” said Dr. 
, Matthews, “purpose doing everything 
| possible, within the limit of their laws, 
to stop rum running. Coupled with 
_the new safeguards and officers oper- 


6 ating on both sides of the border, rum 


i 


“F haboessersad encounter a menace that is 


| proving a serious handicap to smug- 


} |} gling, namely, a new species of high- 


'waymnen called ‘highjackers,’ who do 
/not hesitate to commit murder in their 
| hold-up of rum runners.” \ 


| Dr. Matthews reported to Commis-| also drew a distinction between British | 


‘Sioner Haynes 
| spirit of cooperation on the part of 
,|Canadian officials that in his opinion 


3/Marks the end of liquor smuggling. 


‘on the border. The gentlemen’s 
/agreement is to go into effect soon. 

| Mr. Haynes will leave on Monday 
'for Detroit, Michigan, to make a per- 


, |sonal survey of the Michigan law en- 


|forcemrent situation, especially in re- 
'gard to conditions on the border, it 
was stated yesterday. 

On next Tuesday morning he will 
meet the Detroit newspaper editors, 
reporters and correspondents, and in 
the afternoon he will confer with 
Commissioner Vandercook of the De- 
partment of Public Safety; James 
‘Inches; Commissioner of Detroit po- 
Federal Prohibition Director 
Davis and State Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Officer Jordan, at the office of 
the Michigan State Director. Later in 
the day he will confer with leading 
Michigan business men, 


said Dr. | 


REPORTS OF INDIA 
MUCH EXAGGERATED 


While Unsettled Conditions Are 
Not Denied, Accounts Re- 
cently Published Are Consid- 
ered to Be Very Inaccurate 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, having failed to pro- 
cure swaraj within the time which he 


| originally. promised, and his extended 


time expiring by the end of this year, 
is launching a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience, including the non-payment 


of taxes. His action took the form of 
a resolution passed on his motion at a 
meeting of the All-Indian Congress 
Committee at Delhi last Friday. Every 
province has authority on its own re- 
sponsibility to launch this campaign 


most suitable by the respective pro- 
vincial congress committees. 

The congress committee concluded 
its sitting on Sunday, when it was 
dissolved. by President Lala Lajpat 
Rai. Over 160 attended the meeting. 
All workers are called upon to com- 
pletely fulfill the program of a woy- 
cott of foreign yarn and cloth, and to 
manufacture handspun and  hand- 
woven cloth so as to enable the coun- 
try, if necessary, to adopt universal 
civil disobedience. The: president 
warned the congress it would be bet- 
ter to proceed slowly in the adoption 
of civil disobedience rather than by 
taking a hasty step which might later 
be receded. 


Agitators Sentenced 
At the trial of the Ali brothers and 


four others at Karachi, the jury ac- 


quitted all the accused on the charge 
of conspiracy, but under other sec- 
tions found the defendants guilty with 
the exception of Sharati Krishna 


Tirthaji, who was acquitted. The 
others were sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Disorderly 
scenes followed the passing of the 
sentences, the crowd in court becom- 
ing uncontrollable. Muhammad Ali 
shouted: “We shall have swaraj be- 
fore the termination of the sentence.” 
The further charges against the Ali 
brothers of the delivery of seditious 
speeches have been withdrawn. 
Official circles here are keenly 
sensitive to the possible effects the 
sentencing of the Indian agitators may 
have on public opinion, uninformed 
as it is in the mass in India where 
the bulk of the population is illiterate 
and therefore all the more liable to 
be manipulated by skilled leaders. 
They have received with mixed feel- 
ings what purports to be authentic 
accounts of the state of India, as re- 
cently published in certain American 
newspapers, on the authority of the 
national director of the “American 
Commission to Promote Self-govern- 
ment in India.” These statements 
are .considered grossly inaccurate, 
| whether stupidly or deliberately. 
It is not denied that India, like 
| other parts of the world, is unsettled, 
|or that there is a minority of extrem- 
|ists whose voices are heard on the 
behalf of liberty which they hope to 
gain by upsetting all forms of estab- 
lished authority. 


Statements Incorrect 
It is admitted, as dispatches to The 


Christian Science Monitor have shown, | 


that the Mopiahs, a fanatical tribe of 


Arab descent, are giving trouble, but 
this, it is pointed out, is nothing new 
and has occurred periodically at vary- 
ing intervals since the Moplahs have 
lived in India. They are unruly people 
and although two battalions of them 
were once raised for the army in 
India, they had to be disbanded, so 
little were they amenable to discipline. 

If there was any shadow of sub- 
| stance in the statement in the Ameri- 
‘can press that approximately 100,009, 
'or one-third of the native Indian 
| troops, have revolted, it is pointed 


shipments start, in order that officers; Out it is hardly likely the Prince of | 


| Wales would now be on his way to pay 
'a lengthy visit to India or would the 
‘ships of various shipping companies 
|be placidly sailing into the ports of 
| that country with their usual regular- 
(ity, carrying the: families of officers 
|and other Europeans in such numbers 
‘that the shipping companies find the 
greatest difficulty in accommodating 
those who require passages to India. 

Moreover 100,000 is more than one- 


third of the native troops in India, the | 


|total being nothing approaching 300,- 
(000 as stated in the account, which 


'do a tour of duty in India in turn, and 
far from it being the case that Irish 
‘troops have deserted along with Aus- 
| tralians, the fact is that an Irish regi- 
ment, the Leinsters, is doing excellent 
work against the Moplahs. As far as 
ithe Australians are concerned, there 
'is not a single Australian unit in the 
' whole of India, The Christian Science 
| Monitor is informed on good authority. 


| FOCH DAY PLANNED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Pointing 
‘out that the world owes a debt of 
| gratitude to Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston, 
has set aside Monday, November 14, 
as Foch Day, and urges all citizens 
to welcome the former leader of the 
allied forces when he comes as the 
guest of the people of Boston. 


‘ 


in thesmanner that may be considered; 


CHINA TO DEMAND THE LIFTING OF 
INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS RESTRICTIONS 
AS STEP TOWARD FINANCIAL AUTONOMY 


Failing Recognition by the Powers of Right to Freedom 


From Revenue Regulations Which Prevent Raising 
Funds to Meet Foreign Obligations, the Nation 


May Issue a Revised Scale of Independent Duties 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 


“France is ready to approach the 
problems of the Conference at Wash- 
ington in the most favorable spirit for 
the maintenance of peace.”—Aristide 
Briand. , 

“We can safely state:that our peo- 
ple fully realize the vast significance 
of the approaching Conference in its 
bearings upon peace and progress, not 
only in the Pacific, but. in the world 
at large.”—Viscount Shibusawa. 

“T see no reason for covering in Old 
World diplomatic mystery our prog- 
ress for the arms Conference.’’—Vit- 
torio Rolando Ricci, Italian Ambas- 
-sador to the United States. 

“Peace is the outcome of justice, 
which is the result of the rule of law.” 
—Hamilton Holt. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
“Liberal leaders in Congress, par- 
ticularly members of the United 
States Senate who have more than 
average interest in the settlement of 
the Far Eastern question, are watch- 
ing keenly from day to day the de- 
velopments in the dispute between 
the Chinese Government and Ameri- 
can bankers, which culminated in a 
sharp note from the Department of 
State intimating a serious impairment 
of Chinese credit and standing in this 
country unless China came to terms 
and made good the loan “default” 
charged to her. 

Departmental action has focused at- 
tention on the revelations of the last 
few days setting forth the case of 
the.. Chinese Government and some 
agpects of the alleged methods used 
by the bankers, principally the firm 
of Morgan & Co., as represent- 
ing the international consortium, to 
compel acceptance by China of private 
claims regarded by that government 
as invalid. 


Developments Expected 

It is expected that within the next 
few days the issue raised in the reve- 
lations, particularly the methods 
adopted to secure recognition of the 


confiscated German ponds of the Hu- 
Kuang Railway loan which are said to 
have found their way into the posses- 
sion of the firm of Morgan & Co., 
either as agents or owners, will come 
up for an airing. This is an expected 
development which, if it materializes, 
will involve a discussion of the posi- 
tion of China and the competency of 
the machinery of international finance 
to solve her problems. 

The fight now in progress and of 
which the Hu-Kuang bonds matter is 
merely an incident has already de- 
veloped the fact that there is at stake 
much more than a dispute over the 
validity of certain private claims, that 
there is in issue much more than the 
power of any single banking firm to 
halt financial aid to China until the 
firm’s own claims are recognized. 

The “default” note of the State De- 
partment, and glimpses of financial 
methods thus far revealed, indicate 
clearly that there is in progress on 
‘the part of the Chinese Government 
an attempt to discredit the entire idea 
of foreing further foreign domination 
upon Chinese finance and the begin- 
ning of a battle to secure for China 
a degree of financial autonomy. 


China Opposes Consortium 


Opposition to the consortium, which 
China has never accepted, is probably 
at the bottom of the technical default 
charged. It was the alleged policy of 


the bankers to force the consortium | 
‘issue raised on the attitude 


| into being at the very time that China 
| prepared to relieve herself of the in- 
ternational revenue and customs regu- 
lations which stand as a barrier to her 
‘raising sufficient funds to defray her 
expenses and to meet her legitimate 
obligations to foreign governments. 

It would be much more agreeable to 
the Chinese delegates to the Wash- 


' 
; 


|ington Conference to secure from the | 
| 'ton office published on Saturday and 


| powers a release from the interna: 
| tional restriction on their customs 
{duties than to secuse the assurance 
'of beneficent action by the consor- 
'tium. That the demand will be made 
'for the lifting of these restrictions as 
‘the first step toward financial au- 
_tonomy, is assured. Failing recogni- 
‘tion of their demand by the powers, 
there are intimations that China may 


the existence of a and Irish troops which does not exist | é 
iin fact. All units of the British Army | even take matters into her own hands 


by declaring’a revised scale of cus- 
i toms duties. 
| That the acceptance of the con- 
| sortium is by no means certain as the 
Beved out of the present tangle is 
| Clearly indicated by the fact that the 
i Chinese Government, in answer to the 
| American note of a few days ago, de- 
'clared that negotiations looking to an 
|agreement would continue along the 
‘line of the 1919 negotiations. These 
i'negotiations were for the extension of 
‘the loan of the Continental Trust 
Company through the Pacific Develop- 
ment Company and did not contem- 
plate the stepping in of Morgan & 
Co. in a consortium loan, , 


Trade Boycott Used 


As explained by Mr. Bertram Lenox 
, Simpson, political adviser to the Chi- 
nese Government, the Hu-Kuang bonds 
merely illustrate a practice of foreign 


' China 


| Monday. 


financers in dealing. with China which 
in the past has cost that government 
many millions of dollars. 

“Financial control of China has 
been excitedly discussed for the past 
10 years,” said Mr. Simpson. “It is 
the great international issue. It is 
a question with the masses of the 
Chinese people, who are wholly 
aroused by any new move in this di- 
rection. Aquiescence, even in a good 
financial plan, if labeled in the news- 
papers as a betrayal of the public 
interest, would result in a worse silt- 
uation than exists today. It must not 
be forgotten that the Chinese, when 
fully aroused, become almost impos- 
sible to handle because their resist- 
ance takes the form of stoppage of 
trade and refusal to have any dealings 
with foreigners. The Chinese repre- 
sentatives Here favor some radical 
move like the doubling of tariff duties, 
which would give the government at 
once $40,000,000 of new income yearly 
and all for the solution of her press- 
ing financial problems.” 


Faults of Consortium 
Discussing the same question of 
control, Paul Reinsch, former Ameri- 
can Minister to China, recently said: 
“Let me illustrate. While the Chinese 
customs tariff is pledged as security 


for foreign goods, its collection is ad- . 


ministered by foreigners. Now’ and 
then, when all foreign obligations have 
been met, there is a surplus in the cus- 
toms fund which the Chinese Govern- 
ment is entitled to. When this occurs 
the customs administration notifies 
each of the foreign ministers in Peking 
and before the money is paid to China 
the unanimous approval! of these 
ministers must be secured. Almost 
invariably during my term in Peking, 
when this situation arose, one or more 
of the ministers would refuse to vote 
for the transfer of the money. They 
would not tell us the real reason they 
objected, but the Chinese would soon 
find out through a tip from some in- 
termediary that if China would pay 
some private foreign claim, and 
usually a claim of very doubtful 
validity, the approval of the recalci- 
trant ministers could probably be se- 
cured. So frequent was this practice 
that the British minister and myself 
finally insisted that money should be 
turned over even without the approval 
of all the ministers, and for a time 
things went more smoothly. But there 
is no doubt as to the general practice 
of foreign governmental authorities 
using their treaty powers to promote 
the gain of their private financiers.” 
It is the belief of all the Chinese 
representatives that this sort of thing 
is inevitable under any scheme for in- 
ternational control of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, no matter how beneficent it 
may appear superficially. The present 
consortium was proposed by President 
Wilson as an entirely beneficent enter- 
prise. It seemed much more favor- 
able to China in its detailed terms than 
any of the old international financial 
blocks, formed with the alleged pur- 
pose of puiling China out of the finan- 
cial mire. In operation, however, the 
results which it has achieved have 
been anything but satisfactory, it is 
declared, to the Chinese Government. 


Mr. Lamont Makes Denial 


Charge of Ownership of Hu-Kuang 
Bonds Declared False 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Informa- 
tion relating to the alleged default of 
in the payment of loans to 
American banking interests and the 
of the 
consortium was published on reliable 
authority and confirmed by Dr. John 
C. Ferguson and Mr. Bertram Lenox 
Simpson, advisers to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, as reported in The Christian 
Science Monitor from daytoday. As was 
also reported, a representative of the 
Monitor showed Mr. Lamont the dis- 
patches from the Monitor’s Washing- 


Mr. Lamont said, however, 
that he did not deem the statements 
worthy of reply. A report similar in 
character to that published in The 
Christian Science Monitor was pub- 
lished in yesterday’s issue of The New 
York Times, as well as a denial from 
Mr. Lamont, which reads as follows: 

“Mr. Simpson's statement that J. P. 
Morgan & Co. were or are owners of a 
block of the Hu-Kuang bonds and that 
therefore their claim was a factor in 
recent loan negotiations with China, is 
unqualifiedly false. Neither our firm, 
nor, so far as we are aware, any other 
member of the American group, are 
holders of the bonds. It is years since 
we owned a single Hu-Kuang bond. 
and Mr. Simpson’s declarations that 
we bought a block of them last year 
for purposes of profit or otherwise is 
wholly fantastic and untrue. 

“As a matter of fact, the American 
group, although not directly concerned 
or interested in the loan which fell 
due November 1, made most strenuous 
endeavors to assist China to meet the 
maturity. When word was received 
from Peking to the effect that the gov- 
ernment might have difficulty in meet- 
ing the nearby maturity, the Amer- 
ican group endeavored to formulate a 
plan whereby such maturities would 
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1 - “economic questions as 
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ty tates or by Great Britain at 
ye ton, the question of the limita- 
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right of noninterference for a mess 


the benefit of a few American inves- 
tors, should be denouncc: by 
every citizen of the country. Such-a 
policy would inevitably be followed by 
an international squabble for spheres 
of influence that it would only add 
the squabbles of these powers to 


tling anything: The whole idea is 
inimical to our American ideals of 
self-government. 


Time Necessary Factor 

“Let China be disturbed. Other 
nations are disturbed; our own coun- 
try was disturbed for four ytars be- 
fore the question of state sovereignty 
was settled; and after our revolution 
it took several years just to get 13 
small’ colonies of meager population 
into the first federal union. But 
China has 32 sub-divisions where we 
had 13; she had 400,000,000 ‘people 
and a territory as large as this whole 
country. 

“When China threw off the Manchu 
autocracy in 1912, the governmental 
power fell into the hands of 30 to 40 
independent provincial governments, 
with the troops throughout the coun- 
try owing allegiance to these district 
governments. The problem of the 
central government has been to dis- 
pose of these independent district 
leaders and set up a central govern- 
You can see 
the size of the problem.” 

Ten years more at the outside 
should see this aim accomplished, Dr. 
Ferguson said. The mistake previously 
made, he asserted, was in trying to 
impose the central power on the dis- 
trict governments. 

“Peking has twice planned coercion 
for this end,” he added, “but has aban- 
doned it each time because of the be- 
lief that local self-government should 
not be disturbed. Now it has adopted 
a: policy of letting the pot simmer 
until the normal evolution of time 
results in the establishment of pro- 
vincial governments which will have 
a clear mandate to form a united cen- 
tral government.” 


Provincial Government First 


“Peking has now reduced the num- 
ber of independent provincial rulers 
to three,” Dr. Ferguson said, adding 
that only one of these, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, refused to acknowledge the 
Peking leadership. “He has offered to 
quit,” he added, “‘anl has done so, but 
he always comes back. There is no 
finality to his actions.” 

“The movement to perfect  pro- 
vincial governments is now in full 
swing with Peking’s approval and -has 
every likelihood of success, but until 
that time there will continue to be 
conflicts. Such an enormous country 
cannot be reconstructed as a republic 
in a short time, after 1000 years ex- 
perience as an autocratic monarchy. 
When th> provincial governments are 
well on their feet they can name dele- 
gates to a central constitutional con- 
vention whose actions will be sup- 
ported by the whole nation. The 
powers of the central administration 
can be apportioned among the pro- | 
vincial leaders, and that will assure 
united effort. 

“The refusal 
coercion has had incalculable benefits. 
A real war between North and South, 
such as the Chinese civil war of the 
60s, would bring destruction and 
death which would make the great 
world war pale in comparison. In 
that civil war more than twice as 
many were killed as in the world-war. 

“TI do not look for any immediate 
solution of China’s present disturbed 
condition. It may take another five 
or 10 or 20 years, but of this fact I 
feel confident—the only solution of the 
question that can be reached must be 
by the efforts of the Chinese people 
themselves. It cannot be done from 
above nor from without. 


American Prestige Great 

“Least of all should America waste} 
any time even in considering such a 
scheme, which is inimical to American 
ideals. By a policy of non-interfer- 
ence in China under which America 
has taken not a foot of Chinese terri- 
tory for the use of her own citizens, 
America has built up in her relations 
with China during the last 100 years 
a prestige greater than that enjoyed 
by any other nation. This would 
vanish like a morning mist if America 


_ The war has made it impossible for 
Great Britain to do this~alone. In 
fact the situation is so unprecedented 


organized on an international 
will solve the problem. The 
eon Ph of this effort, Sir George| ’ 
maintains, should be the idea of help- 
It has be- 
come an axiom. of business that the 
customer should be satisfied with 
what he receives for the money he 
pays, and should be induced to come 
again, while the idea of getting the 
best of a bargain is disappearing. 
Business men have realized what 


hence arise many political difficulties 
of today. To help fallen countriés 
with credits, even Russia, and to 
modify the once inflexible demands on 
Germany in regard to the indemnity 
is now seen by the bankers of all 
nations, Sir George said, to be the 
only way.of helping their own nation. 
Without this perception of the mean- 
ing of the lessons of the last few 
years, it will be impossible to pull 
the world out of the chaotic financial 
position in which it now finds itself. 

There is a distinct hope, according 
to Sir George, in the-recent note sent 
by the Soviet Government to the 
British Government acknowledging 
the Tzarist debts, which is a further 
indication that so-far as its mentality 
goes the Russian people, as typified in 
the present leaders, has touched na- 
dir, and in fact has passed it. 


Germany Warmed 


Germans Advised Not to Expect too 
Much from the Conference 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—In 
spite of the grave financial crisis 
which continues to occupy the press 
and the public here, interest in the 
forthcoming Washington Conference 
grows daily. The irritation, at first 
experienced at the omission of Ger- 
many from the invited powers, seems 
to have entirely disappeared. It is 
still hoped that, in view of Germany’s 
grave financial plight, the Conference 
will feel compelled to revise the Peace 
Treaty in her favor. 

Meanwhile what are described as 
‘French efforts to gain the support 

f America for the idea of a Franco- 

erican entente” is the subject of 
much Berlin press comment. Under 
the caption: “France’s Propaganda 
in Washington,” the reactionary 
“Deutsche Tageszeitung” says that 
Aristide Briand’s message to the 
American people is another step in 
“the intensive French propaganda 
which has been going on for months 
past in America.” The Independent 
Socialist newspaper, “Freiheit,” says 
France is trying to win American 
sympathy against Great Britain in the 
dispute over the Angora treaty. 

Dr. Rosen, former Foreign Minis- 
ter, whose warning was published to- 
day in the “Allgemeine Zeitung.” 
aguinst the entertainment of false 
hopes regarding the Washington Con- 
ference, is supported by the majority 
of newspapers. 


Hands Off Policy Urged 


Dr. John C. Ferguson Denounces 
Intervention by Powers in China 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Uttice 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Speaking before the Washington 
City Club Forum here yesterday, Dr. 
John C. Ferguson, American adviser 


of international contrdl pottage or. 


China’s own squabbles, without set- 


of Peking to use| 


— 


ference. Yesterday, Baron Tomosa- 
‘puro Kato, head of the Japanese dele- 
gation, and, as Minister of Marine, the 
ranking member of the Japanese 
Cabinet, pending the selection of a 
successor to Premier Hara, without 
waiting to learn what is the American 
program~-or that of any other power, 
laid his cards on the table, frankly 
avowed the stand of the Japanese 
Government in regard to naval con- 
struction, and promised to meet on 
equal ‘terms the other first-class 
powers who were willing to abandon 
their building programs. 


First Move Awaited 

Baron Kato indicated that the Japa- 
nese expected the first proposals to be 
mace by the United States, and that 
they will be ready with counter pro- 


posals if those presented by the Amer- 
ican delegation are not acceptable. 
The fact that it has apparently been 
so difficult to persuade other nations, 
especially the United States, to accept 
the word of Japan regarding her wil 
ingness to go along with other powers 
in limiting armament, has evidently 
had a part in causing Baron Kato at 
this critical moment to issue a declara- 
tion which will give notice to the other 
powers, and at the same time bind the 
Japanese to do what they have hereto- 
fore intimated they were willing to do. 

“Japan has never thought, and does 
not think today, of building a navy 
equal to that of Great Britain or the 
United States,” declared Baron Kato. 
Japan is ready, he asserted, to stop 
her “eight-eight” building program, 
which was to have been completed by 
1928, on condition that other powers 
agree to a similar cessation in their 
building programs. 

Asked why Japan desired to possess 
such great naval strength, Baron 
Kato replied: 

“The plans which have been 
adopted by Japan are very much in- 
ferior to the programs adopted by the 
United States and Great Britain. I 
myself do not consider that the navy 
of Japan is a great navy. Every 
nation that feels the necessity of self- 
defense must have forces that can de- 
fend. The degree of foree to be 
maintained by each nation depends 
upon a great many factors. Among 
them are conditions, internal and 
otherwise, and relations with other 
|nations. For instance, Japan’s posi- 
tion in the Orient is that of an insular 
power, like Great Britain in the 
Occident. Therefore, should there 
exist a nation which intends to make 
an attack upon Japan, our naval force 
alone should be able to defend the 
country. You know,.moreover, that 
Japan is not a self-sufficient land. 
That circumstance of itself ought to 


in connection with the forthcoming 
Conference. Its vital clause, bearing 
on the question of censorship upon the 
part of the Conference, was caused to 
be stricken out by Henry Cabot Lodge 
(R.); Senator from Massachusetts, one 
of the American delegates appointed 
by President Harding. 

Senator Lodge protested that the 
resolution, especially the censorship 
clause, “anticipates that the other 
nations are going to try to shroud 
the Conference in mystery.” 


Record Will Be Kept 


As the resolution finally was 
adopted it requests the American dele- 
gates to use their influence to have the 
Conference “admit representatives of 
the press to the meetings of the full 
Conference, where the questions for 
which the Conference was called are 
to be considered,” and also to have 
the Conference “maintain and pre- 
serve a record containing the proceed- 
ings.” Senator Harrison accepted the 
compromise by Senator Lodge which 
would strike out the offending clause 
requesting the United States repre- 
sentatives to use their influence 
“against any form of censorship upon 
the part of the QGonference that will 
prevent the public from being 
informed through the press of the atti- 
tude of delegations and nations touch- 
ing the questions considered in Con- 
ference.” 

Senator Harrison, in calling up the 
resolution which he had previously 
offered on September 27, argued that 
it would in no way embarrass the Con- 
ference. He declared that “subtle 
diplomacy is at work here now and 
will continue at work” throughout the 
Conference. Continuing; he said, “I 
cannot imagine how a senator who is 
to be one of the representatives of 
this government should not desire at 
this’ time a free and frank expression 
of the Senate to back him up on this 
proposition. I hope that Senator 
Lodge will not try to place me in the 
attitude of trying to embarrass the 
Conference by this resolution. 


Secrecy Spells Failure 

“It is known and stated every day 
throughout the world that the failure 
of the Versailles conference was be- 
cause of the secrecy that enshrouded 
the consideration of its work. Sena- 
tors have talked about ‘open covenants 
openly arrived at.’ If we believe in 
that doctrine we certainly ought not 
to oppose this resolution. If the Sen- 
ator is really for publicity he really 
ought to covet and desire a free. ex- 
pression of the Senate to back him up 
in his efforts to. obtain it.” 

Senator Lodge contended that the 
question was not one of publicity but 


make clear the importance of the 
navy.” 


Will Cooperate with Powers 


In reply to the question how far | 
Japan was willing to go in checking 
naval construction, Baron Kato re-' 
plied: 

“From the moment that we heard | 
anything of the Washington Confer- 
ence, the Japanese Government has, 
from time to time, issued a uniform 
statement concerning Japan’s attitude 
on this subject. 
rical statements to the contrary made 
by authorized spokesmen for Japan, 
statements persist—and in America to 
this very day—that Japan would insist 
upon maintaining and carrying out 
her ‘eight-eight’ program (eight bat- 
tleships and eight battle cruisers to 
be ready in 1928). In March of this 
year I communicated to the American 
press at Tokyo, in my official capacity 
as Naval Minister, the assurance that 
Japan would insist upon nothing of 
the sort. It ought to be clear by this 
time, I should think, that Japan, far 
from standing irrevocably on 
‘eight-eight’ program, is ready to cut 
down the program she has initiated 
if an agreement with other powers | 
can be attained.” 


were to join in any form of inter-'| 


Baron Kato was asked if Japan’ 
| down the building of naval vessels. To | 
‘this he answered: 
ing Conference there will be doubtless 
many proposals. We expect that the 
United States will take the lead in 


In spite of catego- | 


the | 
are coming 


, At the approach- | 


of procedure and reminded the Senate 
that the delegates come to the Confer- 
— table as the guests of this nation, 
“but with 
that we have as to the procedure to be 
| follow ed. 
“For the Senate or the House to an- 
| ticipate their sessions and undertake 
to dictate or to suggest to these other 
|nations how they shall carry on their 
business, seems to me not a seemly 
thing for us to do at'this moment. I 
do not like to use unpleasant words 
but it does not seem to me very good 
manners to meet them in that way. 
Each one of them has the same right 
that we have as to establishing. pro- 
cedure.” 2 
Senator Lodge went on to say that 
if the French Chamber of Deputies 
had passed a similar resolution Amer- 
ica would have been. “tempted to re- 
sist it.” 


No Intention to Embarrass 


“Why should we anticipate that the 
other nations are going to try to 
shroud the Conference in mystery?” 
Senator Lodge demanded. “They 


the politeness which that situation 


| requires.” 
Mr. Lodge emphasized that he him-| 


| would take the initiative in cutting; Self had no personal objections to! 
/'members of the Northern Cabinet and | 


receiving instructions by the Senate. 

Hiram W. Johnson (R.), Senator 
from California, disagreed with Mr. 
Lodge’s declaration that the passage 
of the resolution would be bad man- 
ners. 


making them. If these proposals pro- 
ject a cutting down of programs, we | 
are ready to do so. 

“I want to make it very clear that 
this is the attitude of Japan. In addi- 
tion, I want to say that limitation of 
armament cannot, of course, be under- 
taken by the Japanese alone. It must 


to the President of China, delivered a 
scathing denunciation of proposals for 
international cooperation by the world 
powers to end disturbances in 

Dr. Ferguson, who has lived in China 
for 33 years and occupied numerous 
high governmental offices, 
cally declared that proposals of this 
character as a means of removing one 
of the big problems before the coming 
Conference were calculated to further 
disturb the Far Eastern situation and 
endanger the peace of the Pacific. 
' In his officizt position with 
*!| Chinese delegation, 

from the outset of the Conference op- 


pose the policy of 


vention by the powers. 

“Without minimizing in the least the 
present conditions -in China,” 
guson said, “it is my most emphatic 
belief that the only wa 
problem is to let Chin 
A very subtle propaganda for interna- 
tional control is now going on-in this 
country. If I know the American peo- 
ple, they will never stand for joining 
such a plan, for it would have to be 
carried out by military force, and I 
do not believe you could get a cor-' 
poral’s guard of American boys for 
this kind of work. We tried it in 
Siberia, and with a special recruiting 
staff the War Department could get 
only 200 or 300 men who would join 
such an expedition. 

“When one looks at conditions in 
Europe today, when one remembers 
in Ireland, Egypt, India, 
elsewhere, the idea of 
powers which can’t settle their own 

uabbles uniting to settle China's is 


the trou 
Poland 


sq 
a little too thin. 


union of powers to control Constanti- 
nople is sufficient alone to discredit the 


scheme. 


“Speaking as an American citizen, | 


hina. 


emphati- 


the 
Dr. Ferguson will 


control and inter- 
Dr. Fer- 


to settle this 
do it herself. 


The example of a 


national control of China. From being) be done in conjunction with other 
the must respected and beloved of all) first-class powers.’ 

nations America would be hated as a| Baro Kato said that it would be 
traitorous friend. America as a re- | easier to discuss the basis of limita- 
public would be lending her immense tion when the nature of the propo- 
prestige to the destruction of what-|sals to the Conference are known, 
ever amount of republican govern- especially that of America. It is prob- 
ment now exists in China. | ably intended that there shall be 


“Americans believe in the right of | counter proposals. 


running their own affairs without out-| Pa 
Senate Asks Publicity | 


side interference, to plan their own) 
institutions fm accordance with their) 
own genius and ideals. It has always | 
been their policy in dealing with other | 
nations to allow them to handle their Open Conference 

own affairs. This is the only safe | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
policy in reference to China and with-_ from its Washington News Office 
out doubt is the only policy which can | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
possibly succeed. American delegates will enter the 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
(ment instructed by the United States 
|Senate to use their influence to bring 
about full publicity. 


Delegates Called Upon to Bring About 


Japan Restates Policy 


Head of Delegation Says She Will 
Cooperate in Disarmament 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~—-When the first contingent of the 
Japanese delegation arrived in Wash- | 
ington for the Conference on Limita- | 
tion of Armament, Vice-Admiral Kanji 
Kato called upon Edwin Denby, Sec- | 
retary of the Navy, and in the course | 
of a conversation said: 

“If it is possible for'us to learn at | 
an early date the plan for limitation 
prepared by your government, it will 
greatly facilitate our .study of the 
subject.” 

The United States Government made 
no response to this request. On the | 
contrary, it permitted it to be known | 
that nothing of the character or de- | 
tails of its program would be revealed | 
until they were presented to the Con- | 


call, the Senate yesterday adopted a | 


by Pat Harrison (D.), 
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Senator from! 
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“I cannot agree with that,” he said. 
“We do not attempt by this resolution 
to express what I should desire to 
express, the wish for publicity. But 
I cannot concede for one moment that 
when the Senate respectfully requests 
the representatives of the government 
to use their influence in a particular 
direction the Senate insults the rep- 
resentatives of nations to this Con- 
ference. 

“When did the time arrive when 
representatives of the United States 
Government could not be requested by 
the [nited States Senate to ask in 
a particular fashion?” demanded Sen- 
ator Johnson. “When did the time 
come when any man selected to act 
for the people of the United States 


‘could not be respectfully petitioned 


by the people of the United States? 


“The American delegates will have} 


‘an armor in this Conference that will 
be invulnerable in the days to come,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “That armor is 
publicity. We have had our lesson 
in the last few years; we know what 
has transpired in the meetings of the 
nations that were held abroad. 45 
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precisely the same rights. 


| into our house and we! 
‘ought to receive them with at least 


FRANCE DISTU RBED 
AS TO REPARATIONS 


Germany, It Is Thought, Will Not 
Be Able to Pay Next Install- 


ment of 500,000,000 Marks, 


Due“ to Allies in January 


Special 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Tuesday) — The 
Reparations Commission, on a visit to 
Berlin to ascertain the financial posi- 
tion of Germany in view of the pay- 


ment of 500,000,000 marks due in Janu- 
ary, will put herself in touch not only 
with the official world but with the 
bankers and industrialists. The im- 
pending bankruptcy of Germany is 
recognized as a definite probability in 
most French journals. 

The reporter of the special budget, 
which is recoverable upon Germany, 
makes a grave comment upon this 
crisis. He does not disguise the fact 
that the fall of the mark and the im- 
possibility of purchasing foreign se- 
curities will have serious repercus- 
sions. But although the mark may 
drop to the level of the Austrian 
krone, Germany will reserve her in- 
dustrial potentialities. The Allies 
thus have important pledges if they 
know how to use them. 

The economist, Charles Gide, be- 
lieves the only solution is for England 
and America to accept Germany’s 
reparations bonds in repayment of the 
French debt, thus canceling a por- 
tion of the German debt to France. 
Another economist, Gaston Jeze, 
asserts that the renunciation of the 
Allies may help to save Germany from 
bankruptcy and social upheavals. 

But France can never consent to a 
further abandonment of her claims .or 
regard German bankruptcy as settling 
the reparations question. This im- 
minent collapse may provoke the most 
energetic military measures. 

Many papers consider that Germany 
hag deliberately sought bankruptcy as 
a way of escape, but more serious 
critics point out that no statesmen 
would be so foolish as to invite finan- 
cial anarchy, which may be followed 
by social anarchy. The outlook is 
worse than ever, and it is felt that 
the Washington Conference cannot re- 
fuse to consider the situation. 


French Proposal Stirs Berlin 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—The 
arrival of the Allied Reparations Com- 
mission today in Berlin, from Paris, 
has given rise to much speculation. 
The suggested control of Germany's’ 
finances, contained in the speech de- 
livered yesterday by the reporter, Mr. 
De Lasterie, before the French: 
Finance Commission, provoked a storm | 
of protest here. 

Hugo Stinnes’ press mouthpiece, | 
the “Allgemeine Zeitung,” says that 
France completely overlooks the real 
cause of Germany’s financial difficul- 
ties, namely the impossible reparations 
demands. The independent SociaKst 
newspapers take the proposal 
seriously and urge the German Gov- 
ernment and the banks to try to put 
the country's finances in order before 
the Allies intervene in the matter. 
The disastrous impression caused by 
the facts revealed in the Reichstag 
taxation debate persists. Generally it 
is felt here that the increased taxes 
and rising prices will shortly create a | 
grave internal Situation. 


ULSTER DELEGATES 
LEAVE.FOR LONDON 


ee ee ee 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BELFAST, Ireland (Tuesday)-—The 


T. Moles, chairman of the committees, 
left for London tonight, and will meet 
Sir James Craig in London at 11 
o’clock on Wednesday morning. 


—_ 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday) — A 
fully attended meeting of the Cabinet 
was held this evening. It is under- 


stood that the principal business re- 
lated to the Irish situation 


cable to The Christian Science) 


very | 


and the) 


line he has adopted will meet with the 
unanimous approval of the loyalists of 
Ulster, the situation is so grave that 
he feels that the responsibility should 
be shared by the whole Cabinet.” 


GERMAN DEBATE 
ON BUDGET SPEECH 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany (Monday—The 
eagerly anticipated debate on the 
recent budget of Dr. Hermes, the 
Finance Minister, began this afternoon 
in the Reichstag. Gloomy speeches 
were delivered by all the speakers, 
from those of the Extreme Right to 
those of the Extreme Left. The de- 
bate was influenced by the news that 
on the Berlin Bourse the dollar had 
reached the record figure of over 300 
marks in value, a fact which induced 
the deputies to demand what the gov- 
ernment proposed to do to avert Ger- 
many’s complete financial catastrophe. 

“This exchange question’is a matter 
of life and death to Germany,” cried 
the Socialist deputy, Mr. Braun, “for 
unless it is regulated Germany will 
be unable to pay, and Mr. Briand has 
told us that the alternative before us 
is to pay or to submit to French 
power.” The deputy mentioned that 
the rise in the value of the dollar 
rendered it probable that German 
manufacturers would be unable to buy 
raw materials abroad and that mil- 
lions of workers would be without 
bread. 

Mr. Herold, a deputy of the Center 
Party, who followed, appealed to the 
Reichstag to have patience with the 
new Finance Minister. The speaker 
added that one of the chief dangers 
of excessive taxation was that the 
people spent their money on luxuries 
and no saving was attempted. 

Responding for the government, Dr. 
Robert Schmidt, Minister of Public 
Economy, sharply criticized the 
French Government for compelling 
Germany to import French luxury ar- 
ticles, such as wine, expensive toilet 
soaps and powders. He announced, 
although a little vaguely, drastic tax- 
ation proposals affecting speculators 
and stock exchange winnings. 


FRANCE DEMANDS 
SOVIET GUARANTEES 


Special cable ©» The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Tuesday)—-The re= 
sponse of Aristide Briand to the Bol~« 
sheviki, transmitted to the Quai 
d’Orsay to be forwarded to Moscow, is 
in conformity with the recent French 
policy. It is impossible for France to 


-' forget that the Bolsheviki have vio- 


| lated formal engagements and a 
‘simple promise of recognition of Rus- 
‘sian debts is totally inadequate. Be- 
| fore any serious conversations can 
'take place guarantees are required. 
| These guarantees must be of a political 
| as well as an economic character. 

| Nevertheless, the feeling is that 
| France will not oppose an examina- 
— of the Russian problem at the 
| Washington Conference, where it is 
believed the Bolsheviki will be repre- 
| sented, though unofficially. There has 
been a gradual evolution of French 
opinion since the day at the end of 
1919 when Mr. Clemenceau declared 
that there would never be any deal- 
| ings with the Bolsheviki. Provided 
| real guarantees are given, the ques- 
‘tion will be discussed. 


| NEW AIRLINE SERVICE 

| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Pacific Coast News Office 

| SAN FRANCISCO, California — The 
Pacific Airline Company, of which 
'Thomas.J. B. Salter is president, an- 
|mounces that it has concluded the 
‘purchase of six Fokker F-3 mono- 
planes at a cost of $96,000, to be 
operated as mail and express carriers 
‘between San Francisco and Salt Lake 
‘City. The company has opened of- 
'fices in the Merchants Exchange 
| Building. No passengers will be car- 
ried. 
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manner in which it will be dealt with | 
in the speech from the throne with | 
which, under the present arrange-| 
ments, Parliament will be prorogued | 
on Thursday. 

The following communiqué was is-| 
sued by Sir James Craig, the Ulster | 
Premier, here tonight: “The Ulster 
Prime Minister has spent another | 
strenuous day in ccnsultation with) 
various influential leaders, and in pre-'| 
paring for the meeting of the Ulster | 
Cabinet. Although he knows that the | 


Mat. Today at 2:15. Tonight at 8:15 
MAT. TODAY, ‘‘FAUST,” Keltie, Paggi. Kli- 
nova. Agestini. D'Amico, DeBiasi; Cond. 
Knoch. TONIGHT. ‘‘RIGOLETTO,’’ Lucchese, 

i, Klinova, Boscacci, Royer. -DeBiasa, 

i: Cond. Knoch. TOM'W NIGHT. “LA 
FORZA DEL DESTINO,"’ Saroya, Paggi, Kli- 
nova, Tommasini, Rorer, DeBiasi, Cervi, Tell 
and Ballet: Cond. noch. FRI., ‘‘AIDA,’’ 
old, Frascani, Tommasini. Viviano, Cervi, 
NAT MAT. Corps de Ballet: Cond. 


Paggi, Boscacci, 
Biasi: Cond. Peroni. SAT. EVE 
VATORE,.”’ Saroya, Frascani, Klinova, : 
masini, Viviano, DeBiasi; Tell and Corps de 
Ballet; Cond. Knroch. 

PRICES $.50to$3.00. WED. MAT. $.50to $2.00 
Seats on Sale at Box Office, also at Little Bidg. 
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FOR ONLY A SHORT STAY 
A Mammoth Musical Comedy Triumph 
A. ln ERLANGER'S 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS 
IN BLUE 


Back From Its Tremendous New York Success 
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but there is no 
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ribing men and he did 
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It is evanescent, none 


Twh 
Jdentes it, but are you really going to 
for an eternal boiler? The La- 


| bor troubles that festoon the world to- 
jday will dfminish when the so-called 
}laboring man discovers that one lump 
jof matter is just about as important 
jas any other lump of matter and his 


next step will come when he has dis- 


jcovered that thinking is a vita) art. 


But I am not going to arouse the 
sensibilities of “the toiler,” even if 


il do work a good many more hours a 


day than he. To both the guerdon of 
a sweet d sregard for others’ opinions. 

It is not a poet's rhapsody or the 
calculated acquiescence of the theo- 
logian which says with truth that a 
man looks up at the stars and the 
great clouds andgeels within his breast 
a private and hashed tranquillity; it 
is not mere rhetoric which tells him 
when h’s sight reposes on the whole- 
some and extended largeness of the 
seas and their exploring inlets, that 
here is the grateful space beyond 
mere manufacture, here is a gentle- 
ness that knows no grabbing and is 
beyond competition. He is. taking 
that rest which breeds activity, he is 
‘not “communing with nature,” but 
j like a child he is stretching out his 
arms to that which is 


more than his lungs. There is such) 


medicine and balm of hearts tired 
with the iterated clamor of what is 
commonplace. Grandeur 
swollen bigness that .s so often mis- 
taken for it. Of this last, Daniel 


onnagorn there are a’ 
men, including himself, 
they are one and 

of every virtue and 

ors of every art, they lack some 


of that impersonal i 


s that is silent and regards 
1s eloquent in comfort. 

come thus far, he 

risks; he may become 

“object, a misanthrope, or 


ham Lincoln, yet who was 
grander? With Lincoln, so with what 
is called nature, it is not the sense, 
but the knowledge that one has of 


and turn to the other. 
wayward aptitude for savagery and 
the great spaces of the sea and sky) 


.to be a pantheist, or 

: a worshiper of woods | 
and. -gailing clouds. The 
however; does not’ ee 

| of hating thdt mark*shim 
misanthrope; he does not 
L ke hi is fellow men, but simply 
I 8 to ~ nied the sight of their 
ea’ a ttle and, having re- 
if, returns to their con- 
and their neighborhood | 
fortitude. He knows 
that stocks and stones | 
not actors, and fur-| 

, has no intention whatever | 
nit that his face .is one 
= to repel. Oh, no, that were 
) excruciating heroism. But 
s in many of us a yearning 
is large and wide and that 
cia} noises or sophisti- 

t and that is more or less 
Of things terrestrial 
Ynanimate nature 

iim all these. About 

‘is. fhuch that is 

e that is intelli- 

) love eerie but they - pass. 
at creatures of the forest 
“and crash their way, are: 
ed and then are*shot. The most 
yr dog that ever was, is not 


Te ea 


re wells 


little finger of a Hottentot; 
fom the dog’s fau::, but the fault 
those who have made him a 

py and dressed him up in attributes 
te iid bewilder his honest, wolf- 
ed wits/could they understand 


fort and relief; if the wind on the’ 
water cannot make us thit.k and make 
us something decenter and 
thankful, one aust go back to the 


| of 


behind and) 
above nature, and he .s breathing with | 


Webster had much more than Abra-| 
the 


a thing a# grandeur and it is the, 


| 


is not the, 


spaciousness and freedom from the 
personal which makes him revere one | 
Men have a 


and mountains cannot be their Z08- 
pel, but must ‘be their occasional com-. 


clanking and the fumes and the boiler | 
scheme of living. But that only as a. 
necessity, because some day or other | 


we must behold and understand the 
j; magnificence that tapestries’ the 
mountains and shines and moves in 


the seas, that sails above us in the'§ 


‘splendid night and spreads itself be- 
fore us in the day. It is gentle and 
it is wholesome, in its great music 
there are a thousand little melodies 
that come softly to us,’a thousand 


to perceive simplicity. We can spend | 
money to see a dancer jumping about. 


through his yocal chords, or to live in 
a mass of stone and. steel and con- 
crete, or to own a share of so:1e 
the singer and the dancer have ceased 
to perform and the iron and steel are 
sulky rust, the wind will make ripples 
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THE REDWING 


nimity into our hearts. 8. 


agit? ga 


doing. I hayé always hoped 
had no sense of humor, else 
their personal memoirs most 
1 to read. 
» mast go to the ocean and its 
aries that lace the green and 
y shores or to the mountains with 
: od eights lifting their chins above 
e umes and reek of places in- 
abited by men, if we would have a 
> of the large and majestic tran- 
of which I speak. Water can 
uller than the proverbial ditch, 
ie sometimes you' can leap the 
and pluck flowers on the other 
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song-thrush the redwing 


of the “woods and gardens; 
however, be easily distinguished from 


whitish streak over the eye and the’ 
rich rust-red coloring of its flanks and 
under wing-coverts. It is also the 
smallest of the British thrushes. The 
redwing is a regular winter’visitor :o 
English shores, arriving. on the'| 
eastern coasts, from its northern 
breeding grounds, during the latter | 
half of October. It gradually spreads 


2 again, water when the wind 

together, can be good com- 
‘The little ripples that curl the | 

ce of a harbor under the after- 

breeze are always company. 


| to lands unknown, but their 
: of a secoid is beautiful. 
wields the gentle, mighty 
ones ‘the pile of ocean's 
Where go these wavelets, 
s0 much and never speak? 
tell, ‘but if they do not love 
Poe, do not hate you; they care 
nothing about you and let you alone 
and are impersonal and well bred. 
y have no enthusiasm, but they 
fe no despairs. The strong, salt 
hat blows upon you, is itself; it 
us not been doctored with petroleum 
sc and grease and complicated 
Ko enere is is of it an endless sup- 
A mcgae ed is in billions of cubic 
it touches your face like 
hand of a sailor on a 
head and ane widen your 
Ss. Look to either side the 
: that links the islands and 
: is water and beyond there is 
ore water and beyond there is the 
ing the highroad of the world 
the friend of its citizens. Indus- 
m can never give you this, it 
| neconr pes You can always. 
and a vast factory, 
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I grant that men 
g° mooning about 
doing nothing else, 
that action which 


ato man that contemplates 
a deo aN is not more. 
eful than any er self indulgent 


really to satisfy 
ities and the water that 
a wharf and speaks to 


ever suitable localities occur. 
Like many other birds the redwing 


migrates at night time. On still. dark 


‘nights its short, shrill call-note may | 
e, the wind goes: quickly, as mie 
says, and the water ever! 


while the little traveler is. 
rapidly passing overhead. Its favorite 
haunts are pasture lands and sheltered 
wooded valleys. 
species, nesting as far north as the 
arctic circle, the redwing is one of the 


and snow. 
ing grounds in the open grass fields 


shrubberies to feed upon the wild 
berries, chiefly those of hawthorn, 


scanty living they soon enter gardens 
and other sheltered spots. 
rigor of winter continue, many leave 
English shores for more southern re- 
sions, reaching as far as northern 
Africa. 

Like many other hirds who migrate 
at night, the redwing is a frequent 


coasts of both England and Scotland, 
attracted to the brilliant light of the 
lantern which on dark nights is some- 
times surrounded by a myltitude of 
various kinds of ivi. The flight of 
the redwing is very rapid. They as-. 
semble in large flocks to roost in 
dense shrubberies and woods soon 
after sunset. At first the whole flock 
perch on the top of the taller trees, 


perching a short time they dart down 


pass the night. 

The sweet, mellow song of the red- 
wing has seldom been heard in Eng- 
land. 
it is one of the most familiar of song. 
birds and from the sweetness of its 
music it acquired the appropriate | 
name of the Swedish nightingale. 


: winter afternoon: 
pitched notes. 


and others were very similar to the 


liquid warblings of the blackcap. 


.} all facing in the same direction. After | 
comes to the owner of the pole, who 


In its northern summer haunts 


little sights that rejoice and make Us | 


| 


Square miles of machinery, but when: 


on the water and blow its magna- 


; 


From its close resemblance to the | 


the song-thrush by the conspicuous | 


‘HOW TOTEM POLES 
ARE COPYRIGHTED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Totemism was, and still is, a syster 

of tribal division among many prim- 
itive races of men, its origin dating 
back to the people of prehistoric times. 
Natural objects, usually an animal, 
bird, fish, or reptile, were taken as a 
totem both for clans and individuals. 
The répresentation of individual to- 


tems in many regions of the earth was |. 


often painted at the body, or painted 
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Symbols of wealth, 


or to -hear a singer pumping air or otherwise worked upon such pos- where all take places 


sessions as. blankets, utensils anti. 
shields. 

it 14s #mong the Indians of British 
Coiumbia and Aiaska that the repre- 
sentation of totems takes the most 


pecuilar form. 


mense cedar poles. 

William Beynon of the Canadian 
Government's Ethnological Survey re- 
cently made an-extensive trip through 
little known regions of the north. Mr. 
Beynon has devoted 10 years to re- 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor. search work among the Tsimsyen, ithis display. 


Amoug 4 
is | 


Haidas and Tlinket Indjans. 


the results of the exhibition 


might, knowledge that the Indians had 
readily be mistaken for that songster | force a law of copyright long cotta 
it may,| the white man came. 

To be the owner. ‘of a totem pole is) 


the highest peak of social standing in 


the social organization of the Indians | 


of the northern coastal regions of Brit- 


ish Columbia. It is a-symbol of wealth 


tribe, 


westward over the British Isles wher- | 


‘great amount of wealth is lavished, as, 


Although a northein 


first of winter birds to feel the effects | 
of the severe cold of continued frost | 
They then leave their feed- | 


power, position, commanding the re- 


spect of all the members of the samc! 
of othe: | 


and also members 
tribes. 


clan of the four. existing 
owner of the pole belongs. 
In the erection of the totem pole a 


the more wealth spent upon the pole, 


'the more prestige the owner will com-. 
partly | 


mand among the people, this 
influenced by the fact that a number 
of the tribesmen obtain employment. 
First to be hired is the artist, a man 
of standing in the community, and 
whose prices are, of course, high. 
To the artist the man contemplating 
possessing a pole describes his wants, 
then relates the traditions of each fig- 


‘ure that is to be carved. This done, 


and resort to dense hedgerows and. 
| sometimes months on the executing of | 


' intricate designs. 
roan and wild service tree, but with a: 


visitor to lighthouses along the east | 
' pole. 


claim to them; 


to the denser undergrowth where they | | 
to his house; averaging from 10 to 100, 


in number, according to the rank of | 
These singers at once g0)| 


i 


once had the pleasure of listening 10 | invite all 
the sweet song of this bird late one nearby villages to witness the raising; preciated in America, whose citizens 


it consisted of a and also to take part in the following | take sO great an interest in London. 
But Londoners hope thai either the! 
Many of the notes / the owner gives the honor of erecting | British Museum will purchase the col- | 
lection or else some private people | temple 
| stock- raising and produce from farm 


‘mellow warbling varied by clear, hign-. festivities. 


| 


the artist goes to work, spending 


His work is further 
complicated in that he must not in 


any way duplicate anything carved, 
Should the upon any pole existing in the region. — 
This was very rigidly enforced—mark- | 


ing the first copyright law existing on 
the North American Continent. 

The artist’s work done, 
composer is summoned. 
head of the house explains the tradi- 
tions of each figure carved on the 


the general history, goes off by him- 


self and becomes absorbed in creating | 
suitable songs which cover everything | 


relating to the pole. These become 
the property of the owner of the pole, 


and the composer has no longer any! 
the Indians had no, 
their | 
When the. 
the composer | 


royalty system, but bought 
.works of art. outright. 


songs are composed 


then summons the singers belonging 


the man. 
into rehearsal under the composer's | 
direction until they are thoroughly | 
trained in the words and music. 
When all is in readiness to erect 


the members of all the 


When all are gathered. 


resembled those of the song-thrush to some tribe he wishes to honor par- | 


ticularly. Following the raising, the 
owner steps forth and gives the pole 


” 


It is never worshiped in any | 
sense, but displays to the native world | 


the individual crests and also to what. 
ones the’! 


the song 
To him the, 


The composer, having learned | 


its. name, and in sonorous voice re- 
lates ~all_the history and tradition 
attaching to it, naming as he goes 
along each crest or figure carved on 
it, and declaring) his sole right to the 
arrangement as so placed upon the 
pole—this being the first declaration 
of copyright, and serving the same 
' purpose as the white man’s registra- 
tion at the seat of government of his 
respective country. The owner also 
confers thé ownership of crests end 
figures to be used by the maternal 
members of his house. 

After the speech the owner takes 
all the assembly into his house, 
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power and position 


accordinzg to 
their rank. To the gathering a great 
‘amount of wealth is then distfibuted. 


This is one form of what white men 


have for long called a potlach; but 


, | the significance has never been made 
Among the Indians | 
here the totems are carved upowa im-'! 


The gifts are very carefully 
first the chiefs, according to 
are presented, then come 
In recent times the 


clear. 
given: 
| Standing 
ithe counselors. 


gifts consist of white-men blankets! 


; and cash money. And very often the 
owner of the totem pole impoverishes | 
himself and his near relations to make 

In some cases prepara- 

| tions for such events begin three years 

nti advance. 

a ~~ At the conclusion of the gift-giving. 
igreat quantities of food are brought. 
I im by members of the family of the 

‘owner of the pole and served to the 

'guests. The eating finished, the sing- 

ers start their songs relating the his- 
tory of the house. In this way the 


| totem pole has been incorporated for | 


centuries among the Tsimsyen, Haida 
and Tlinket Indians, and the songs 
‘and designs copyrighted. 


London in | Deiitrotion 


gaged in making a collection of Lon- 
don views that gave a complete his- 
torical survey of the great city, They 
formed 111 volumes, illustrating Lon- 
don history from earliest times down 
to the days in which he lived. The 
collection was sold in 1910 to a private 
individual, but is now offered to the 
Corporation of the City of London. But 
the. corporation has no money to 
spend in these days of economy, and 
. the interesting question is whether the 
set of volumes will be purchased for 
'London by private generosity, or be 
split up for sale by auction, 


to America. 

The price is stated to be about £30,- 
000, since many of the prints and' 
drawings are unique, and there are 
50,000 items in the collection. Mr. 
Gardner spent 50 years in completing 


‘the volumes, employing many artists | 


on buildings about to be demolished. 
The pictures include the exterior of 
many famous buildings, _ streets, 
‘squares, parks and gardens. There 
are engravings and broadsides with a | 


torical events within the boundaries 
of the city up to a radius of 10 miles 
ifrom the Roya! Exchange. 
ianen’s cards, shop. bills, 
sion tickets to places of amusement 
are also included in this 
record of London life throughout’ the 
centuries. Water-color paintings by 
_ celebrated artists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are included, with 
a special series by R. B. Schnebbelie. 
It is stated that the majority of gi 
Court of Commons Council: are 
favor of purchasing the collection 
Londoners, but it will be very difficult 
to find the money. 


piecemeal, 


‘ished. It would undoubtedly be ap- 


; will preserve this unique record for 
their city. 


TWO RUSSIAN 
MEMOIRS 


‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Russian politicians and men 
of letters, now in exile, are writing 
reminiscencés of the last turbulent 
years. A whole series of memoirs has 
already appeared, productions of un- 
equal value, but all the same affording 
interesting glimpses into the making 
of modern Russian history. The pub- 
lishing house “Slovo” in Berlin has 
started a special] “Archive of the Rus- 


sian Revolution,” with the object of 
recording memoirs, diaries, documents, 
official reports, corresponderice, au- 
thentic descriptions of momentous 
events, etc. The first volume of that 
important publication includes two 
outstanding testimonials by Viadimir 
Nabokov and: General Krasnov. 


the Cadet Party, played a conspicu- 


the overthrow of the Tzarist régime. | 


He acted as secretary to the Cabinet 


Prince Lvov. His 
written in April, 1918, that is, a year 
after the outbreak of the revolution, 
are devoted to the activities of this 


group of politicians who have, 
\speak, weathered it through. 
seen at the very beginning of the revo- 


John Edmund Gardner was long en-. 


or | 
whether it may not go in its wccahige ds 


few autograph letters relating to his- | 


Trades- | 
and admis-| 


wonderful | 


government. Telling portraits of the | 


‘members of the Cabinet, of P. Miliu- | 
| kov, Goutchkov, 


Kerensky, 
|Shingarevy and others are to be found | 
_there, and thus fs given the opportu- 


/nity of comparing the author's obser- | 
| Vations with the exposition of Miliu- 
kov of the same subject in the first. 
| volume of his “History of the Russian 
last | 


Revolution, " which appeared 
‘spring. Mr. Nabokov holds, however, 
a more pessimistic view. His impres- 


‘sion gained in the first weeks of the, 
‘new régime was that it would be ab- 
'solutely impossible for the government | 
| to camry on the war to a victorious | 
‘over the country in revolution, and) 
‘safely leading it to the Constituent! 


| Assembly. 


end, at the same time keeping control | 
itty sible for me to complete the work for 


my degree, but I have had more work} 


Nabokov belonged to a very small 
so to 


lution that the Russian Army ceased 
to be a factor to be counted ‘with in 


‘the further course of events. Miliukov, 
» however, 


“did not,’’ as he indignantly 
says, “understand, did not wish to un- 
derstand and could not become recon- 
ciled with the fact of the war growing 
unpopular with the people.” “The aims 
of the war,” Nabokov continues, “were 
incomprehensible to the masses, which 
had become tired of fighting. The 
enthusiastic response which the revo- 


this act in 1801 was the first of a long 


Mr. Nabokov, one of the leaders of 


ous, rdle with the provisional govern- | 
ment; which took over the power after | 


Nekrasov, | 


fucius in 550 B.C. dealt with the 
enumeration of the Chinese. Fifteen 
years later a census of the Children 
of Captivity gives the number at 42,- 
360; with 7337 servants and 245 sing; 
ing men and women. 

With the Greeks and the Romans it 
was a regular institution. When a 
bill for a registration of the people 
was introduced into the British House 
of-Commons in 1753 it received strong 
support, and yet some opposition. One 
member stated that he did not believe 
“there was any set of men or indeed 
any individual of the human species 
80 presumptuous or abandoned as to 
make the proposal. I hold it to be sub- 
versive of the last remains of human 
Hberty.” The bill was defeated in the 
House of Lords. It was not revived 
until 1800, and the census taken under 


series recently concluded by the cen- 
sus of 1921. 


LETTERS — 


Brief communications are welcomed but | 
the editor must remain sole judge of their | 
suitability and he does not undertake to' 


No 
letters published unless with true signa- : 
tures of the WrKere. : 


Overwoiial: Teachers | 
To the Editor of The Christian Science ' 


Monitor: 


I very much enjoyed the article, | 


|‘Awakening Public Interest from a 


| Teacher’s Standpoint,” 
the good it may do. 


and appreciate | 
In several papers | 


and magazines during the past year | 


| 


i 


He had | 


lution found in the hearts of the peo- | 


pie was due to the hopes of a near 
end to hostilities.” 

The memoirs of Nabokov abound in 
considerations of that kind which 
make one think over and over again 
of the wavering policy of the pro- 
visional government, a pwlicy which 
proved disastrous owing to the con- 
flicting forces-—the bourgeois elements 
and the councils of -workers, peasants 


ing 


have seen similar articles but they all | 
showed the same weakness which, 
my mind, this one shows. After five 


ears of office and social service work, |°5t Work 
iH : : = and elsewhere, worked much together, 


I went back into the schoolroom in | 
'September, 1920, intending to remain | 
in the profession. It has been eget 


than the average normal graduate. ! 
Hence f am one of that great army of | 
small town and village teachers. 

The following experiences indicate a | 


problem fully as serious to the cOn- | c+ 


scientious teacher as the small-salary | 
problem. The school board hired me) 


to teach Latin and mathematics, which | 


I was prepared to teach. The first day 


I refused on the ground that I was not! 


prepared, that the board knew it when | 


they hired me, and that they had no 
right to force me to risk my reputa- | 
tion as a teacher by demanding that [ 
go work [I was not prepared to do. 
Many teachers each session suffer this 
injustice. 

I was told I would teach 15 or 
pupils only and have only four classes 
a day, with the minimum of admin- | 
istrative work. There were 40 pupils, 
and from the first day I had to take 
charge of the room, planning the open- | 
exercises, supervising the etudy 


20 | 


‘periods, and handling minor cases of | 


and soldiers, which were fighting one | 


‘another. 
teresting reading, but also an instruc- 
tive contribution to the understanding 


His survey is not only in-/| 


of the early stages of the Russian) 


| revolution. 
Gen. P. Krasnov has served in the 
Cossack Army. He has proved a gal- 
lant soldier during the war. He com- 
manded a Cossack division at the ont- 
break of the Revolution. He starts 
his story by telling of the trials of 
ithe commanders and officers owing to 
ithe daily growing disaffection of the 
‘army. Genera! Kornilov made some 
efforts to strengthen the discipline 
‘but he very soon came to grips with 
Kerensky. It was his plan to over- 
throw the Kerensky Cabinet by. tak- 
ing Petrograd. General Krasnov was 
‘intrusted with the ungrateful task 
‘which was doomed to failure. He was 
placed at the head of the Third Cav- 
alry Corps composed of troops which 
favored Kerensky. General Krasnov’'s 
‘narration is a thrilling story of this 
“campaign.” However, the same troops 
later on deserted Kerensky when he 
called upon them to protect him and 
the provincial government against the 
Bolsheviki, which affair also 
picted by the author 
manner. According to Krasnov, Keren- 
sky played a rather tragi-comical rdéle. 


discipline. 


me, making £0 in all. 


I was on duty from 8:30 until 4:39. | 


Alternate weeks I was in charge of the 
boys’ playground during the noon | 
hour. At night there were papers to! 
correct, lessons to prepare, reports to! 
make, and examinations.to write and! 
correct, 

Obviously there was no time to read | 
and no social life. Under these con- | 


ditions the teacher is forced into a 


‘which I never find presented to the 
public who are responsible. 
experience 


‘you to read. 


is de-| 
in a very vivid | 


The forces, which were to march upon | 
Petrograd under the command of Kras- | 


nov—this time it was to overthrow 
the Bolsheviki— were _ ridiculously 
small. One day when Krasnov came 
to see the dictator in his coach Keren- 
sky addressed him in his theatrical 
way as follows: 

“General, I appoint you to be com- 


upon the capital. 
| General.”” Krasnov 
|laughing at this farcical scene. 
mander of an army of 700 men! It 
was, however, laughter mixed with 
tears, for it was the end. The Com- 
munist Party was establishing 
irule. The evidence of an eyewitness 
| like Krasnov will remain a valuable 


could ‘not help 
Com- 


mander of the army which‘is to march | 
I congratulate you, | 


its | 


source to the study of a historical mo- | 
ment, the far-reaching effects of which | 


jare still being deeply felt. 


Census History 


It is a very interesting fact in the. 


eighteenth century. 


the reason for this interval 


history of census taking that although | 
a census system was used in Baby- | 
‘lonia before 3800 B. C., 
gap, when none was taken, from the 
fall of the Roman Empire until the 
The Registrar- 
General for Great Britain states that | 
is that, 


there is a long | 


the belief, was held in the Middle | 


| Aeee that the anger of heaven would | 


be incurred, which the Bible mentions | 


as falling upon the nation when’King | 


' 


David numbered the people of Judah | 


It would be a mis- and tsrael. 
fortune if the collection were sold | 
for the value of the his-|jonia about 2500 B.C., 
j| the pole, messengers are sent out to! torical record would be sadly dimin- 


The census was perfected in Baby- 


a number of tablets of this period, 


which show the administration of the 
property, with agriculture, 


and garden. A book compiled by Con- 


each district | 
making its own returns before the | 
consolidation of the Empire and the 
centralization of administration about | 
2300 B.C. The British Museum has | 


If she, 
in | 


life of unbearable loneliness. 
cannot read she cannot advance 
her profession or have a part in the 
community life. 
to so valuable a servant to. sap her 
mental and spiritual vitality in such 
manner. I was paid enough to exist, | 
but these other problems were of | 
such importance that-I could not re-/| 
main in the service of the nation as a 
public school-teacher. 

This is the angle of the problem 


Were my 
unusual it would not be 
worth while for me to write, nor for 
It is the experience of 
sec- | 


thousands of teachers in every 


|tion of the country. 


HELEN SPARKS. 
24, 1921. 


(Signed) 
New Orleans, October 


_the two artist Nicholases, 


‘the earlier church: 


In January the geography | 
class of 40 pupils was handed over to) 


-more happy, 
It is distinctly unfair : many of the sights of London without 


it takes a rosy giow 


‘compelling 


ST. MARTIN'S IN- 
THE-FIELDS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monito1 

In the reign of Henry VIII there 
were 800 acres of common land about 
St. Martin's; can one then wonder at 
its name? But the church was small 
and old, and London grew year by 
year, and a new church was obviously 
needful, and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century its erection could 
be delayed no longer. Colin Campbell 
of the “Vitruvius Britannicus,” John 
James of Greenwich, Sir John Van- 
brugh—all were architects of estab- 
lished reputation; but it was to James 
Gibbs, a rising man, that the church- 
wardens appealed for a design. He 
gave them two, the drawings for which 


are now at Oxford; one was for a cir- 
‘cular church—St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
‘Was still, be it remembered, something 
_of a nine-days’ wonder; but it was too 


‘costly, and the second design, as we 
see it today, was chosen. The splendid 
steeple, the stately portico—how well 


_|of Ministers under the premiership Of | hold himself or this newspaper responsible , we know them, and how hard it is to 
reminiscences, | for the facts or opinions so presented. 


realize Trafalgar Square without them! 
The superb stone helps, of course, with 
its contrasts of black and white, but 
the best material will be lost without 
a building worthy of its site, and crit- 
ics of St. Martin’s are few and far 
between. 

Some relics of the old church still 
exist, notably the font.and the regis- 
iters, which contain the record of the 


\christening of Charles II and many 


,interesting things besides: but the 
real glory of St. Martin’s is its archi- 
tecture, and its architect is fitly com- 


to |memorated by Rysbrack’s bust. Gibbs 


‘indeed was one of the sculptor’s earli- 
s in England. The two, here 


though Gibbs was not above driving 
a hard bargain with the sculptor; 
but their names are associated not 
at St. Martin’s only but at Oxford, 
,where Gibbs’ masterpiece, the Rad- 
‘cliffe Library, enshrines Rysbrack’s 
noble statue of its founder, Dr. Rad- 
‘cliffe. 
The great names associated with 
Martin’s are legion. George 
Heriot, the wise and generous banker, 
who appears in Scott’s “Fortunes of 
Nigel”; John Hampden; William Dob- 


: ison, the painter, some of whose mas- 
[ was told to teach the class in science. | 


terpieces hang in the National Por- 
trait Gallery hard by; the great Bacon 
himself; Sir Edmond Berry Godfrey: 
Stone and 
Eleanor Gwynn of 
these belonged to 
but, Farquhar the 
brave and generous dramatist; Colley 
Cibber, actor and dramatist; Roubiliac 
the sculptor, who spent 40 years un- 


Hilliard, Mme. 
kindly memory; 


‘der the shadow of the present church, 


and whose masterly portrait bust of 


_Cibber is hard by in the same gallery; 
| Thomas 


Chippendale and Thomas 
Moore—these are only some of the 
goodly company which make the 
church a minor Westminster for those 
with ears to hear and hearts to un- 
derstand. 

St. Martin’s is the parish church of 
Buckingham Palace; it is also the 
St. Martin’s of the nursery rhyme; 
‘and a child will gaze with delight at 
the noble building, taking in uncon- 
sciously. a lasting impression of dig- 
nity and beauty, while it chants “I 
‘owe you five farthings” to the har- 
monious chimes. 

The glorious organ, the stately pro- 
_portions, the host of famous names, 
‘make a visit to St. Martin’s-in-the- 
'Fields a thing not to forget: and, still 
it is difficult to visit 


seeing its exterior at least. Whether 
in. the sunset 
light of autumn, or a new magic under 
the moonlight, which seems kinder to 
it than to any London building save 


'St. Paul’s. or casts the shadows of its 


columns on the shining mirror of the 
wet, dark street, always and for ever 
it is beautiful. The bicentenary of its 
erection should send a glow to the 
heart of every man and woman who 
cares for history and beauty, or ‘ie 
power of compassion 
which shines from the first church in 
London to keep open all night long 
for the shelter and the comfort of the 
homeless and forlorn. 
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: from telling wherein 
made mistakes in aim 


» ee TAX BILL 
GOES TO HOUSE 


a Spnate Passes Measure Reduc- 


York, elected an anti- 
mayor by 2568. Prohibi- 
> an issue in Néw Jersey, 
there did not close until 
_ Cleveland apparently 
mayor and adopted 

on form of government. 
Beryice soldiers’ prefer- 
in New York State 
Ralaece but Buffalo dis- 
it by 13,530. Ohio rey 

od the soldiers’ bonus. 

on to Democratic 
s in 12 up-state New York 
1 elections and Republican in 
end Scudder, Democrat, 
p in the degrees o7 Masonry, 
poll a big vote for associate 
° of the state Court of Appeals. 
5 claimed to have carried 
ny agninet the Barnes organiza- 
the Republicans refused to 


Ly} r Hylan is the first incumbent 
| term to be returned for 

His sweeping victory was 
Phe face of the coalitioh’s best 
8 to defeat Tammany. “Good 
" “anti-Tammany,” “anti- 

nism rand “anti-Hearstism” were 
soalition slogans, but even with the 
t of all the newspapers save the 

st and Socialist organs, the Cur- 

ign had not been conducted 
r making the overcoming of 
of Tammany votes pos- 


eee 


oy gl 


— oe 


* ennaced on 


ef 


eae 
nsit Fare Was Issue 
r 8 usual vote was strength- 
rotest against the Repub- 
re’s imposition of a 

ite tre commission to reorgan- 
} the transit system of the city, The 
' "made this and the 5-cent fare 
chief issue, despite the Curran 

> upon home rule and the 
w fare. Democratic gains in some 
ie rsgeond are also attributed to 
bets against increased fares. 

F. Murphy, Tammany 

“tesued a statement declaring 
ection of Mayor Hylan in face 
almost unanimous opposition 
e newspapers showed that “the 
c= their own thinking.” He 
the women had voted for 
any and declared that a great 
a of the voters reposed their 
in Tammany. 


‘Mary Garrett Hay, chairman of 
York City League of Women 
gave pod the following state- 


E eegarding Mayor Hylan’s re- 


s women constitute the new ele- 
tn politics, attention is naturally 
sed cn them and they are unduly 
ag 
ha 


» te ; 


how,» iad Mel 


i or blamed for all election re- 
in Shits municipal election, 


mC ity Is to 
5 pe cent 


thinks would expect this to go 


8c x unit for any candidate. or 


the results of the election 
to those who thought 


; eh 


ssa e of administration advisable, 


| | have made their protest 
the ballot box against the 
r office.” 


) , Advised 
© The Chrietian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


a no mat- 
: t Ht me "be, will not only be 
mn of New York's 


York—William 
pte ear and 


ing Many Items—Action by 
Conference to Be Prompt 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The tax revision bill now faces its 
third rewriting, this time by the House 
and Se.ate conferees. The measure 
finally was passed early yesterday by 
the Senate, 38 to 24, at the end of a 
8 8 aan session Jasting nearly 16 
hours. will be returned:‘to the 


| House cio that body reconvenes to- 


day, and Republican leaders there plan 
to send it to vonference tomorrow. It 
‘May reach the President for his ap- 
proval late in the month. 

At a rough estimate, Treasury ex- 
perts say the bill in its present form 
would net approximately $3,250,000,- 
000, or $200,000,000 less than the pres- 
ent law, and about the amount of rev- 
enue which Treasury officers have said 
the government must have. Eventually 
the bill, the experts assert, would re- 
duce the nation’s tax toll by about 
$750,000,000 a year. 

While they undoubtedly will make 
many changes in the measure, the 
conferees are not expected to materi- 
ally alter the total of revenue. As the 
bill now stands there are just three 
major provisions on which the House 
and Senate agree. They are Repeal of 
the excess profits tax and the trans- 
portation taxes on next January j, 
and the retention of the present tax on 
corporation capital stock. 

Other outstanding provisions of the 
bill are: A reduction in the maximum 
surtax rate from 65 per cent on all 
over $1,000,000 to 50 per cent on all 
over $200,000, as against the House re- 
duction to 32 per cent on all over 
$69,000. 

Retention of the House provision 
granting increased normal exemptions 
of $500 to heads of families having net 
incomes of $5000 or less and $200 on 
account of dependents. 

Repeal of the $2000 normal exemp- 


tion to corporations except in the 


case of those having net incomes of 
$25,000 or less. 

An increase in the estate tax maxi- 
mum rate from 25 per cent on all 


over $10,000,000 to 50 per cent on all: State is done through the public school 
Increased taxes on) | system because Americanization work 


over $100,000,000. 
medicinal beer, wine and whisky. 

A provision taxing gifts of property 
by any person “at rates ranging from 
1 per cent on the amount between 
$20,000 and $50,000, to 25 per cent on 
all over $10,000,000. 

Repeal of the excise taxes on chew- 
ing gum, sporting goods, musical in- 
struments, electric fans, and many 
other articles, as well as the stamp 
taxes on proprietary medicines and 
toilet preparations. The levies on 
fountain drinks and ice cream also 
are out. 

The big fight between the Senate 
and House is expected to develop over 
the income surtax rate, with the gen- 
eral belief at both ends of the Capitol 
that the conferees will reach a com- 
promise at a figure around 40 per 
cent. House Republican leaders be- 
lieve they can scotch the movement 
among some Republicans from west- 
ern states to have the House instruct 
its agers to accept the Senate 
maximum ;rate. 

In the final drive in the Senate last 
night to pass the bill many amend- 
ments were offered, but few of them 
were accepted. The most important 
of those approved was that taxing 
gifts of property, which is designed 
to prevent evasion of the surtax by 
wealthy individuals by a distribution 
of their property among ‘their rela- 
tives. 

Under another amendment gains 
realized by taxpayers from the sale 
of corporation stock would be taxed 
on the full amount, instead of on only 
40 per cent, as it was claimed would 
be the case had the capital asset defi- 
nition in the bill remained unchanged. 


Republican in Louisville 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 

LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—Early re- 
turns indicate that the city of Louis- 
ville has selected Judge Huston Quin 
(R.), Mayor, and that the state has 


gone Democratic so far as the Legis- 
lature is concerned. 


RULES FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HARTFORD, Connecticut—Enforce- 
ment by the state police is proposed 
for a new set of rules and regulations 
regarding the use of motor trucks 
on the state highways which have 
been put into effect in Connecticut. 
Hereafter the legal limit of weight for 
trucks will be 25,000 pounds. 
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the cities) and to borough superintend- 


| 


Education Points to Need of 
.. Small Appropriation te Permit 
Adoption-of Plan 


Specially for The’Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Obtaining 
of the names and addresses of the 
illiterates in Massachusetts,’in order 
that illiteracy in the State may be 
more effectually reached and reduced, 


depends largely upon the disposition 
of the Legislature to provide some 
$5000 for culling the names from the 
United States census reports, says 
Dr. Paysen Smith, state commissioner 
of education. This method of reach- 
ing the adult population who are un- 
able. to write in any language, it is 
understood, has been  sticcessfully 
carried out in Pennsylvania, —< 
York and Arkansas. Congressman 
John Jacob Rogers of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, has recently written an open 
letter to Commissioner Smith urging a 
similar program for Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Smith favors the 
plan and stands ready to further it 
when the Legislature provides the 
funds. According to Dr. Smith, once 
the names and addresses of the illit- 
erates have been listed by the State, 
&\they will be placed in the hands of 
local school boards for the admiinis- 
tration of necessary instruction. Mr. 
Rogers, in his letter to the commis- 
sioner, gives assurance of cooperation 
on the part of the federal officials con- 
nected with the census burea 


IHiterates Number 146,607 


The letter of Mr. Rogers is in part 
as follows: 

“The advance sheets of the census 
bureau with respect to illiteracy have 
been issued recently. The census 
bureau, as you know, classes as illit- 
erate any person 10 years of age 
and over who is unable to write .in 
any language—not necessarily Eng- 
lish—regardless of ability to read. 
The census figures disclose the fact 
that there are 3,106,769 persons in 
Massachusetts 10 years of age and 
over. Of this number, 146,607 are 
classified as illiterate by the bureau. 

“Thus approximately one person 
out of every 20 in Massachusetts, 10 
years old or more, is unable to write 
in any language. Ten years ago the 
percentage of illiteracy was a trifle 
higher, but the number of illiterates | 
has increased 5000 in the last decade. 

“All but 11,000 of the 146,000, illit- 
erates are foreign born, and all but 
13,000 are foreign born persons over 
21 years of age. That is to say, 133,- 
000 foreign born persons over 21 are 
unable to write in any language. 


Value of the Work 


“The Pennsylvania director writes 
me as follows: “There isn’t any ques- 
tion about the value of the work be- 
cause it definitely locates the illiteracy 
and the school has an opportunity of 
organizing to meet the situation. I 
certainly would advise such a tran- 
scription. The follow-up work of the 


has been made a part of the public 
school system of the State. The State 
has no special appropriation to give 
communities for the carrying through 
of this program. It is a part of the 
program of the public school system 
of the State. The names will be given 
to the city superintendents and county 
superintendents of schools, who in 


turn will distribute them to their re- 
spective Americanization bureaux (iu) 
ents throughout the counties. 

“It seems to me perfectly clear that 
the possession of such a list—which I | 
suppose can be effectively secured in 
no other way—furnishes the best pos- 
sible starting point for an intensive 
and efficient program for the reducing 
of illiteracy in our Commonwealth. By 
this means we can bring light—or at 
least offer light—individually and per- 
sonally to the individual who cannot 
now see to write. 

“TI found the director of the census, 
Mr. Steuart, most anxious to be of as- 
sistance. Of course I shall be more 
than happy to do everything in my 
power to make any arrangements or to 
gain further information if desired. I 
shall greatly appreciate your telling 
me what your view of the whole mat- 
ter is.” 


PROPERTY TAX IN. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


.Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
VICTORIA, British Columbia—The 
manufacturing and retail interests of 
British Columbia have sent a delega- 
tion, 100 strong, to interview John Oli- 
ver, the Premier, and appeal to him to 


do away with the personal property 
tax in this Province. They describe it 


they pay a tax on these, 
be able to compete with the enat He 
said that 1 cent added to the cost of 
stocks of sugar in 
would make it e ocinay tex tents to 
compete with the refineries of the east. 
Many manufacturers, he pointed out, 
were now piling up stocks to keep 
their plants in operation for the sake 
of their employees, and it would be. 
unfair to ~ put this . tax into effect 
against their stocks. , Manufacturers, 
he pointed out, were actually borrow- 
ing .money to pay their Dominion, 
provincial and municipal taxes, as 
they cannot take the money out of 
their businesses. The time he de- 
scribed as critical. The Premier did 
not give the delegation much en- 
couragement that anything would be 
done. The plea that the government 
should economize led him to say: - 
“You speak of economy. The people 
do not recognize it. If there is to be 
economy there must be public opinion 
behind it. Yes, economy is right and 
proper, but there is no use mincing /|s 


matters and I must tell you frankly |: 


that if the Province and the munici- 
palities are to meet their obligations 
there must be a decided increase in 
taxation.” 


SHIPOWNERS WANT A 
REVISION OF PRICES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—A com- 
mittee representing American ship- 
owners went to Washington yesterday 
to seek from the United States Ship- 
ping Board a readjustment of prices 
paid for Board ships in line with pres- 


ent market prices. 
The committee, which will be heard 


today, is speaking for companies which 


bought 426 vessels for $293,000,000, of 
which about $65,000,000 has been paid. 
The committee will suggest that any 
refund decided upon in the readjust- 
ment plan be paid in additional ton- 
nage rather than cash. Those who 
purchase vessels for cash are seeking 
revision on the same terms which may 
be granted to those who bought on the 
instal!ment plan. 

It is held that it has become im- 
possible to operate at a profit those 
ships which were bought by private 
companies during the war at rates of 
from $200 a ton upward, and it is 
contended that this is “proving de- 
structive to the American shipowners 
who have made such purchases, the 
effect of which will seriously handicap 
the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine 
and the American shipbuilding indus- 
try.” 


ANTI-BEER BILL 
VOTE NOVEMBER 18 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Passage of the Gonference report on 
the anti-beer bill was assured in the 
Senate yesterday when the “irrecon- 


cilable” leaders of the liquor forces 
accepted a compromise unanimous 
consent agreement to vote on Novem- 
ber 18. 

When Frank B. Willis (R.), Senator 
trom Ohio, who is taking charge of 
the anti-beer bill, served notice that 
he would call it up for consideration 
immediately on passage of the tax 
revision measure, the small group of 
liquor jieaders intimated that they 
would consent to a vote not later 
than Novembes 21. Senator Willis 
sought to fix the date for the final 
vote on November 14, with the result 
that a compromise was reached. The 
Senate will meet at 11 o’clock on the 
morning of November 18,,and will be 
prepared to vote on the conference 
report not later than noon. 


CUBAN PRESIDENT 
OUTLINES HIS PLANS 


HAVANA, Cuba—In a lengthy mes- 
Sage read at the opening of the au- 
tumn session of Congress, President 
Zayas outlined his administration 
plans. 

His four main objectives, the mes- 
sage said, were: To leave the Repub- 
lic with no debts that are not consol- 
idated; to restore special treasury 
funds not now available because of 
the suspension of the national bank; 
to help the laboring classes through 
inauguration of public works and the 
producing classes of protecting and 
aiding production and industry; and 
to keep government expenses within 
the federal income. 


RAILWAY COMPANY FINED 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany was found guilty yesterday of 


as unfair, class legislation and calcu- ‘refusing to permit 25 emp'oyees to ab- 


lated to destroy business. The cam- 
paign against it has arisen since the 
announcement of the government's 
intention to hand over to the munici- 
palities the collection and benefit of 
the personal property tax. 

Last year the tax yielded $924,000. 
J. A. Cunningham, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Manufacturers Association 
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The children recognize the 
wrapper. They know the de- 
liciousness inside. And instinctively 
they take to Holsum Bread. It is 
properly baked at just the right tempey- 
ature for just the right length of time. 
Get Holsum Bread, fresh every day, 
ee 


HEYDT BAKER 


SAINT 
LOUIS 


AMERICAN BAKERY CO. 


sent themselves from work for two 
hours with pay to vote in the primaries 
last April. The company was fined 
$100 in each of the 25 cases in county 
court here. 


SWAMPSCOTT 
8 Miles from Boston 
hetwane Lynn and Salem 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


SPECIAL DINNERS 
ARMISTICE DAY 
HARVARD-YALE 
THANKSGIVING 


(special favors) 


DANCING 


Reservations should be made at an @arly 
date. Call Frank Schober, Lynn 7499 ( formerly 
of the Old English Room---Thorndike). 


STATE + D 


=|VACCINATION LAWS 
PROVE INEFFECTIVE 


Connsietei of ‘State Statistics 
by Public Health Service 
Shown to Be Unjustifiable 
“and Deliberately Misleading 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-—That the 


United States Public Health Service 
has made misleading statements of 
vaccination statistics is charged by 
H. B. Anderson of the Citizens Medical 
Reference Bureau. He says that in a 
recent article by John N. Force, spe- 
cial expert, and James P. Leake, sur- 
geon of the Public Health Service, 
available facts that should have been 
taken into consideration were ignored, 
and unwarranted conclusions as to the 
effectiveness of vaccination laws in re- 
ducing smallpox were based on a 
eroepns of states not in corre- 
ndence with the laws of those 
tes. 

In their report on smallpox in 20 
states in the years 1915-1920, Drs. 
Force and Leake say that a study of 
statistics and procedure makes it evi- 
dent that smallpox in the United 
States is dependent upon the popular 
vote, according to Mr, Anderson, who 
quotes from their conclusions: 

“In general the people obey laws 
which they have made. If popular 
sentiment in a state is behind a strong, 
centralized, compulsory vaccination 
act, smallpox is negligible in that 
state. If local authorities are given 
discretionary powers in the matter of 
vaccination enforcement, the rate 
tends to rise, even in the most favored 
sections of the country, whereas, in the 
absence of compulsory features in the 
law, or where there is no law at all, 
smallpox reaches a high rate.” 

These conclusions, Mr. Anderson 
says, are based on comparison of the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Vermont, with various 
groups of states in other parts of the 
country, the fallacy of which is ap- 
parent, since New York is the only one 
of these making vaccination a require- 
ment for admission to the schools, and 
that only in cities of the first and sec- 
ond class, and in other rab of the 
state when smallpox has been declared 
an epidemic. 

In Vermont, he adds, children can 
be excluded from school only during 
an epidemic of smallpox, while in 
New Jersey and Connecticut it is 
optional with the local authorities 
whether or not vaccination shall be 
made a requirement for admission to 
the schools. A comparison of figures 
in these three states and Virginia, 
where vaccination is not a legal re- 
quirement for school admission, with 


other eastern states having such laws, 


shows the ineffectiveness of school 
vaccination laws in offering any pro- 
tection whatever against smallpox, 


| using the figures of these very doctors, 
Mr. 


Anderson charges. 

A number of other state groupings 
he characterizes as equally irrelevant, 
while the prevalence of smallpox in 
California is made to appear much 
greater than the statistics offered. 

The report of Drs. Force and Leake, 
Mr. Anderson. continues, especially 


concerns the alleged increase in small- | 
‘pox and the vaccination of school chil- 
dren, but 


does not make allowance 
for the fact that the statistics of small- 
pox cases apply to infants and adults 
as well as school children, only a 
smail part of the population being 
affected by a legal requirement for 
vaccination for school admission. 
Moreover, he warns, the report does 
not caution aders against the un- 
reliability of case reports of small- 
pox and ignores the mortality rate in 
the states concerned. Altogether, he 
says, the alarm which 
Health Service is trying to arouse 
“over alleged smallpox in California, 
Oregon and Washington is unjustified, 
es and prejudiced.” 


CANADIAN TARIFF 
ISSUE EXPLAINED 


the Public | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

ST. THOMAS, Ontario—With his | 
campaign tour of western Ontario 
drawing to a close, Arthur Meighen, 
the Prime Minister, addressed a public 
meeting in this city and as before con- 
fined himself largely to the tariff is- 
sue. A new interpretation of the atti- 
tude of Mr. Meighen toward protection, 
however, was given when Senator Sir 
George Foster, who accompanied him, 
told the audience that the Prime Min- 
ister was not carrying the war into 
the enemy’s camp on fiscal matters, 
but was rather fighting on the defen- 
sive to maintain and preserve Canada’s 
national policy of protection under 


which the Dominion has carried on 
fer 40 years, and which he declared | 
is now endangered by the respective 
tariff planks of the Liberals and the 
Agrarians. 

“The Prime Minister is simply hold-| 


ore ee ee 


CHRS | 


that we ENDS to 
throw away are 
now appetizing 
dishes our hus- 
bands want more 
of, because we 
use plenty of ‘the 
appetizing savory 


SMUGE 


- TTT ty AE in net ti i na 


ing whi Ganda has declared. aie the 
past 40 years should held,” he said. 
“This question the Minister has 
been talking to you about here was 
t-lked about in 1874, 1875, 1876, 
lo/7, 1878, and after a cam 


as thorough as any ever. put on 
overwhe 


in this country, by an 

ing vote the ‘revenue tariff’ peo- 
ple were routed and the principle 
of gor coat was implanted in the fis- 
cal history country. The im- 
SSenmalion’ a 1878 has never been 
rooted out. They went to it again four | 
of five years after, in 1882, and it was 
the same principle of protectién 
against something that was not pro- 
tection, and again the people of this 
country voted and by a large majority 
kept the principle of protection in its 
tariff relation. 

“In 1896 the Liberal Party came 
into power, but the principle of pro- 
tection remained in their tariffs for 
the 15 years they, remained in office 
and was there when they left, and it 
is there today. Now the Liberals say 
they want the Laurier tariff. Then 
why did they call their convention 
and swelter three days at Ottawa if 
that was all they wanted? We had 
that before. Why did they call a 
convention in 1919 to make another? 
‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh alive.’ The letter is the 
thing that is the noose around the 
necks of Mr. King’s party today. 
It was the worst misfortune that 
ever befell that party when they 
tied themselves down to a platform 
wherein the schedules were. laid out 
and bound themselves to that :plat- 
form.” 

Concluding his plea in behalf of 
the government policy of protection, 
Sir George said: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that 
tariff protection is primarily for the 
manufacturer. The groundwork of 
the protective principle is to stimu- 
late production and stimulate it by 
giving a chance for the employment 
of labor on these immense natural 
resources of ours that we may keep 
our people and those who come to us, 
and by fair industrial employment to 
keep that most valuable of all our 
classes, the artisans and workmen.” 


MARINES DETAILED 
TO GUARD MAILS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News ~rttice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—At the Cabinet meeting yesterday 
the heavy losses which the government 
has suffered through money taken 
from the mails was discussed, and it 
was decided to employ United States 
marines, to the number of 1000, in 
guarding the trains on which heavy 
consignments of money are being sent 
through the mails. Later in the day 
W. H. Hays, Postmaster-General, and 
Maj.-Gen. John J. Lejeune conferred 
as to the details of sending the men 
to the various cities in which federal 
reserve banks are established and 
where the greatest losses have oc- 


curred. 

Mr. Hays said yesterday: “The 
amount of money involved is not the 
serious phase of the matter. The mails 
are inviolate, and must be protected. 
We have arranged today with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the detail of 


1000 marines to the Post Office Depart- | upon the pupil’s own initiative, while 


ment. These men will be detailed to 
ride with the mail trucks and the mail 
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«| TEACHING THRIFT 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Utica, New York, Adopts Plan 
of Cooperation With Banks so 
That All Children Shall Have 
Individual Savings Account 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A simple, 
time-saving system of teaching and 
encouraging thrift, a sort of intensive 
school savings education, has been 
adopted in the pwblic schools of 
Utica, New York, according to the 
Savings Bank Association of this 
State. Two plans are in usé in the 
schools of Utica, it was explained, one 
for children not yet able easily to 
write their own names, the other for 
those who can. 

Under the elementary plan the child 
brings to the teacher on the appointed 
day his savings in multiples of 5 cents, 
and for each 5.cents the teacher affixes 
a stamp in his stamp book. When 20 
stamps have been affixed, the book is 
full and is redeentable at the savings 
bank for $1, which the child may use 
to open an individual account or to 
deposit on an already existing account. 
The bank issues the stamps to school 
principals in books of 1000 stamps. 
Each book is numbered and the name 
of school and principal receiving it 
recorded at the bank. The teacher, 
with the money turned in by the pupils, 
buys the stamps from the principal 
and the redeemed books are charged 
by the bank against the cash turned 
in by the principal. 


Bank Is Opened 


The advanced plan is recommended 
for the fourth grade and upward. On 
the day and hour appointed by the 
principal, the teacher declares the 
bank open and appoints two pupils to 
act as teller and journal clerk. They 
sit at the desk with the teacher, and 
the pupils, after filling out both sides 
of the deposit slip, file past the desk, 
handing in their deposits and deposit 
slips to the teller, who sees that the 
sum of money and the amount written 
on,the deposit slip agree and that any 
disagreement is adjusted. The teller 
then places the deposit before him 
and hands the slip to the teacher, who 
separates the two parts, handing one 
to the journal clerk and the other, 
after signing it, to the pupil, who re- 
tains it as a receipt. The journal 
clerk enters the amount of the deposit 
on the cash envelope and puts the 
original slip inside the envelope. This 
operation is repeated for each de- 
positor. 

When all desirous of depositing have 
done so the teacher declares the bank 
closed, the money and slips are prop- 
erly entered and placed in the class 
envelope which is signed and delivered 
to the principal and in turn, by him, 
to the savings bank of the city. 


Withdrawal of Savings 


Pupils are permitted to withdraw 
their savings at any time; such with- 
drawais may not be made at the school - 
but only at the bank. The association 
explains that it is intended that, with 
certain pupils, an account without the 
principal’s signature but with that of 
his parents will minimize withdrawals 


‘with other pupils, the approval of 
the principal is deemed necessary, 


coaches in which the valuable mail is|SUCh regulations being found neces- 
conveyed, and stationed at those points | 8@Ty_on account of the fact that many 


in post offices and stations where 
special protection is essential. 
tional marines will be furnished if 


necessary.” 


FORD’S ROAD SEEKS FARE CUT 

United Press via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 

COLUNBUS, Ohio — Henry Ford's 
railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton, yesterday sought a reduction in 
passenger rates. An application with 
the Public Utilities Commission here 
asked that passenger charges be cut 
from 3.6 cents a mile to 3 cents. The 
new tariffs, affecting interstate and 
intrastate traffic, will become effective 
November 20. Members of the com- 
mission will not oppose the reduction, 
they indicated. 


SHEPPARD BILL F AVORED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Sheppard-Towner Bill, for pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy, al- 
ready passed by the Senate, has 
been favorably reported by the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 
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price. A vestee 
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large pockets; 
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MISS STOWE 
702 Lawrence Bidg. 


Cor. West and Tremont Sts. 
Boston 


Addi- | 


| 


of the children will deposit at the 
bank, and immediately withdraw the 
money at the bank, which is not sav- 
ing. The object of the whole scheme 
is to teach the children to save. A 
eystem of auxiliary cards to safeguard 
the deposits of the pupils and also to 
provide for deposits of odd amounts 
brought in by elementary pupils is 
offered by the bank where it is desired. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

VICTORIA, British Columbia — The 
fight to secure the public sale:of beer 
and light wines in Brtish Columbia 
has been resumed by the brewing in- |} 
terests. A delegation has waited on 
the provincial Cabinet, urging that the 
sale of these liquors should be put. 
into effect and handled in the same 
way as in Qu “The brewers in 
their argument claimed that in Que- 
bec, under government control, ard 
through the sale of beer and light 
wines, the consumption of hard liq- 
uodrs had been cut down. 

The policy that is being urged on 
the government is to allow the brew- | 
ers to manufacture malt liquors and 
sell to certain, permit holders, the. 
government to receive 4 percentage of 
the sales of the brewers. The policy 


ment of permits to standard hotels 
for the sale by the glass of light malt 
liquors as has been done in Quebec. 

The- Premier showed little spmpathy' 
with the delegation and indicated 
conclusively that no government 
amendment to the liquor law would 
be introduced in the Legislature to 
humor the brewers. He explained 
his views on the way the act had been 
framed. He said the representatives 
of the people prepared the act after. 
the government had submitted a draft 
law. This was amended, discussed at 
great length last session and finally 
passed. He thought the whole matter 
was one for the consideration of the 
Legislature on the floor of the House. 

e pointed out that in preparing the 
law, the members of the Legislature 
had been free to act upon their own 
judgment and the same course would 
have to be adopted in considering such 
'amendments were being suggested. 

The government will permit a dis- 
cussion in the Legislature on a beer 
clause being inserted in the liquor 


law, but it will be strenuously OP-'a policy and emiphatically repudiates 


posed by Mr. Oliver. Last session! 
the majority against the public sale of | 
beer was 32 to ll and this session there 
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“hot of Marcus Goa Says 
’s Speech Implies a 
Conta Inferiority of Race 


Special to rset Christian gclence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office - 
dent 


NEWYORK, New York—P 


‘Harding's speech on the race question 


at ‘Birmingham, Alabama, is declared 
by the People’s Educational Forum, an 
organization seeking to advance the 
interests of Negroes, to. be destructive 
of the social and political scat of 
the whole country. 

Herein is apparent the dleavage be- 
tween those Negroes who agree with 
the President in helieyving the Negro 
should not seek social equality, the 
majority of whom are represented by 
Marcus Garvey, and those Negroes 


} who insist that this concession is a 


denial of the Negroes’ full rights. 
Mr. Garvey, as leader of the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion, was prompt to congratulate the 
President.on his Birmingham speech. 
Mr. Garvey’s opinion 6n the subject 
of social equality was well known, for 
this was one of the points upon which 
he took issue with the Pan-African 


Congress held in Europe a few months : 


ago. 
Social Equality Wanted 


Now the People’s . Educational 


‘Forum comes out with a statement 
that the social safety of the country 


}can rest securely upon no foundation 
other than.the social equality of all 
its citizens: 

“The growth and stability of any 
social organism,” the statement de- 
dlares, “are in direct proportion to the 
unrestricted and harmonious inter- 
course of .its component members. 
Recognition of-this social principle can 
in no wise interfere with the free 
play of those nearer human rela- 
tionships which must always be de- 
pendent upon and regulated by indi- 
vidual tastes and preferences. 

“Lacking a final, authoritative word 
of (natural) science as to the merits 
of social amalgamation, this body 
cannot accept the President’s dogmatic 
announcement as to ‘fundamental, 
eternal and inescapable difference be- 
tween the races.’ It holds that no 
such differences exist and that no race 
can have an ‘array of aspirations all 
its own.’ 

“While it is clear that the President 
} started in the right direction when 
he envisaged the problem as neither 
sectional nor national but interna- 
tional, it is most unfortunate that he 
should have chosen for his model the 
policy of the British Empire, which, 
because of its ‘economic, , political and 
social inequalities, finds ‘not alone its 
unity, but its very existence, chal- 
lenged today to the point of disrup- 
tion. 


Mr. Garvey Attacked. 

“This body, composed of persons of 
various political faiths and different; 
races, earnestly protests against such 


‘the slavish indorsement of this doc- 
trine of social] inequality by Marcus 
Garvey, who in ‘a telegram to the} 


'ig,no reason to believe that there will | President, arrogated to himself the 


be any change in the opinion of the | right to accept for it -a sposition of 


v 


CHEMISTS ORGANIZE 


BOSTON, Massachusetts As a 
means to achieving greater coordina- 
tion of research and practice in the 
fields of dyeing and textile chemistry, 
a new organization to be known as 
the American Association of Textil 
Chemists and Colorists was form 
last week during the. International 
Textile Exposition. It. is recognized 
that the-progress and prosperity of 


of the United States rests largely 

upon coordinated effort, both intrin- 
sically and as regard legislation, and 
it is hoped that the new organization 
will serve the purpose. 

Under the constitution and by-laws 
as adopted at the organization meet- 
ing it is planned to divide the mem- 
bership into two classes, active and 
junior. The first class. will include 
members engaged in some branch of 
textile chemistry or the application of 
dyes, and the second class will take 
in students at technical schools or 
apprentices in textile plants. The 
only difference will be that the junior 
members will not be entitled to vote, 
but will share in the discussions of 
problems until they; have had five 
years of practical experience and may 
become active members. 

The council of the association is 
charged with the géneral details of 
management and is empowered to 


facturers and other concerns for pro- 


members may ‘desire’ to organize. 


Louis. A. Olney, professor of chemis- | | 


try and dyeing at the Lowell Textile 
Massachusetts, was 


— oa 
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social inferiority which will forever 
fasten upon this race the shackles 
of segregation, discrimination, dis- 
franchisement, legal injustice, peon- 
age, lynching and all other despicable 
and injurious forms of social degra- | 
dation. It concedes to the President- | 
General of the Universal Negro Im-) 


provement ‘Association the right to| Sparks, and another is to be erected’, 
on the Washoe summit of the Reno- | 
The Reno-. 


speak for his organization when duly | 
authorized, but denies to him or to/! 
any other individual of whatever race 


eRe, predicttd a day 
American flag would again be seen on| 


factors’ that: ny 


or station the power to portray a 
race as servilely Opneentag to its own 
debasement. 

“This body, sethditiaa that the spirit 
of true democracy is not entirely 
banished from the hearts of those who 
came to this land in quest of equal, 
opportunity, calls upon those who 
love liberty and seek justice to join 
with it in an unflinching and unshak- 
able determination to keep aloft the 


vx ita ‘te 


‘After reviewit the 
entered into the pre of a mer- 
chant marine, the speaker said‘: “But 
in all this work we are, forced to 
remember that we are facing world 
competitors who, during the past half- 
century have been able to succeed, 
largely through divisions among our 
own people, in the subtle spreading 
of impressions calculated to militate 
against that- national support which 
‘our shipping must have if it is to 
compete with the favored vessels of 
the old world; and even today infiu-. 
ential journals are voicing sentiments 
calculated to raise in honest but unin- 
formed minds the question of whether 
or not it is worth while for this 
nation to have and maintain a mer- 
chant fleet for our foreign trade.” 

The need of a transportation policy 
as a means of reviving the shipping 
business was advanced by Colonel; 
Plummer. Many excellent ports, he 
said, were at present incapable of 
meeting conditions that promote regu- 
lar steamship service, “due largely to 
the hgphazard way in which our 
transportation facilities have been de- 
veloped. The country as a whole has 
never had a transportation policy, and 
the developfient of ports has pro- 
ceeded along the lines dictated prin- 
cipally by the railroads communicat- 
ing with the interior.” 


COMPLETE FREEDOM 
OF AMERICAN PRESS 


STRONGLY DEFENDED | 


United Press via The Christian Sciance 
Monitor Leased Wires 

NEW YORK, New York—Complete 
freedom of the American press was 
Wefended by William C. Fitts, former 
assistant attorney-general, in a letter 
to William H. Lamar, former solicitor 
for the Post Office Department, just! 


made public. 
The letter was written in reply to 


an open communication Mr. Lamar 
sent to Henry W. Taft, a copy of which 
was sent to Mr. Fitts. In hfs letter, | 
commenting on a speech Mr. Taft} 
made before the New Jersey Bar As-- | 
sociation, Mr. Lamar said: 

“If the press insists upon a Foie 
Communist press to convey daily the | 
orders and instructions of the rev¥olu- ; 
tionary leaders to their followers, as, 
many of them are doing, the task of | 


handling impending lawlessness and} 
disorders, will be made much more} 
difficult as the revolutionary plans 
ripen.” 

Mr. Fitts in replying to Mr. Lamar, 
asks if it is “not true that complete 
freedom of the press is a smaller 
menace than arbitrary and partisan 
licensing of circulation?’ 


|parable with the next decade. 


“I think you, to a slight extent, un- 
derrate the acquaintance which the'! 
great majority of the people have with | 
the situation (revolutionary activi- | 
ties)" Mr. Fitts wrote. 

“In my opinion, the thing which de- 
ters the great body of thinking poopie | 
nog the activity in this connection | 

to which you would move them is the! * 
fear of abuse of the power to exclude} 
newspapers from the mails. 

“There is great apprehension on the | 
part of the public with respect to the | 
use of this prerogative. The people are | 


j 


activity against the government to be | 
‘kept out of circulation, but they fear | 


that the determination in this regard, | 
if left to ‘the one-man power, will be! 
abused or used with partisan par- | 
tiality.”’ 


NEW HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Two 
thighway lighthouses, flashing. red: 
' warning signals, are being installed ; 

the new highway from Reno to' 


Carson City highway. 
Sparks road has a number of difficult 
curves. These lights will give warn- 


of reflectors. 


GOVERNMENT POST RO ADs 
Special to The Christiarm Science Monitor 
PORTLAND, Oregon—The Oregon 
State Highway, Commission has noti- | 
fied Herbert Hoover that Oregon would 


flaming torch of liberty, which alone; ™atch within 90 days any amount of 


can light the way to that higher civil- 
ization which shall at last be firmly 
founded dn the Brotherhoéd of Man.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY IS URGED 


PORTLAND, Maine--The country 
“may confidently, look toward the day 
When the many-faced opponents of an 
American merchant marine shall find 
their influence broken,” Col. E. -C. 
Plummeér, commissioner of the United 
States Shipping Board, said. ih an 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Maine Chamber of Commerce. Con- 
gress, by legislation, having provided 
the opportunity to solve the problem, 
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Co 


money appropriated by the govern- | 


| straightening curves. 
| greater wear of the truck it is esti-| 


‘Question. of Distribution of the 
Growing Costs of Construction 
and Maintenance of Motor 
Roads Confronts Many States 


Specially for The Christian Science Mdnitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—To what 
extent the owners and operators of 
motor vehicles should bear the burden 


of highway construction and mainte-. 


nance, and how much of the expense 
can be justly considered the responsi- 
bility of the public as a whole, is a 
problem confronting several states and 
state legislatures. Discussions of the 
issue thus far have developed the con- 
viction that the larger burden should 
rest on those who use the highways 
for travel and transport, making ex- 
penditures for building and rebuilding 
heavy, and the less burden by the 
general public, whose benefit may be 
only in the form of enhancement of 
holdings or surroundings. 
Although the question only became 
an active issue in Massachusetts last 
year, the general situation in the Com- 
monwealth is taken to be‘typical. The 
General Court rejected the program of 
the Department of Public Works for a 
considerable increase in fees for regis- 


|may ride, 


“inadiy, the department de- 


Giataed. “for comfort in riding, for 


‘safety in riding, for reducing cost of 


* | riding, for the development of addi-| 


tional highways so that more people 
the motorist must have; 
more money spent on the highways. 
than can‘be spent under present state 
revenue.” 


MANY IRRIGATION 
PLANS CONSIDERED 


FOR CALIFORNIA} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO; California—Half 
a ‘dozen great irrigation projects, on 


which construction has been started, 


rights-of-way obtained, surveys made, 


or permission asked of the state De- 
partment of Engineering, are attract- 
ing widespread attention throughout 
the interior of California. 

One of these provides for the faking 
of water from the Colorado River some 
distance above Yuma, And the bring- 
ing of it around the upper end of the 
Imperia] Valley, taking in more than 
a million acres of land around Mecca, 
Coachella, and other towns, where the 


% 


farmers hitherto have had to depend 


on flowing wells for their irrigation. | 
Surveys have been made for the main | 
canal in this project, and permission 
obtained from the State. The cost is 
estimated at approximately $10,600,- 


tration and licensing in anticipation of | 000, and efforts are being made to 


a necessary state-wide highway work. 
The department, however, plans to 
carry the issue before the next session, 
and its success is felt to rest upon the 
extent of the motorist’s appreciation of 
his responsibilities and on his far- 
sightedness. 

The figures on present funds, neces- 
sary expenditure, costs in general and 
registration in Massachusetts are re- 
garded as illustrative of the situation 
in. other states as. well. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works points out that 
the Commonwealth has 23,000 miles of 
highways, 1375 miles of which have 
been taken over and constructed by 
' the State, while 1500 miles mére have 
been built with state aid. In 20 years 
| the Commonwealth has expended $38,- 
900,000 for highway construction and 
maintenance. 

It is asserted by the department, 
‘however, that the experience of the 
two decades past is far from com- 
The 
‘cost of state highways has increased 
from $6800 per mile in 1895 to an 
average cost for the modern road in 
1921 of approximately $45,000 per mile. 
The continued development, it is 
urged, of the highway system calls 
for an immediate expenditure of not 
less than $12,000,000, and this in face 
ofan increasing cost of highway con- 
struction universally agreed to be due 
.to increasing use of the highways by 
the motor vehicle. 

Registration of motor vehicles be- 


| gan in Massachusetts in 1903 and the 


number has increased from 35,000 in 
1910 to a probable 350,000 in 1921, the 
State Department points out. This 
i volume of increases has made neéces- 
| sary an expenditure of $3,000,000 for 
various forms of motor patrol signals 
and markings exclusively. State ex- 
penditures for 1921 out, of motor ve- 
‘hicle fees are ex 


is estimated at ,$25,000,000. 

To serve the passenger cars the de-| 
| partment estimates that the next 10, 
years will require the spending of) 


more than willing for all matter cal-| cted to amount to | 
culated to incite to violence and to! $5,000,000, while the total expenditure! js to exact maximum’ penalties. 


$25,000,000 for widening present high-| 


lateral routes and. 


To meet 


‘ways, building 


| mated that the succeéding decade will | 


require $20,000, 000 for constructing | 


Nor straightening bridges and $40,000,- | 


000 to rebuild 1000 miles of road ade- | 


quate in the past but now inadequate | 


to support truck traffic. In short, the 
department d.clares that $15,000,000 
is a conservative figure for the neces- 
sary yearly expenditure for 20 years 


to come, _ 
Set against this is the contribution 


‘of the motorist in fees, all of which 
ing of the worst curves, around which | . 

their signals will be thrown by means ' 
| $66,000 in 1912 to en estimated $4,- 
| 750,000 in 1921, or less than one-half 


are used for motor vehicle demands. 
This contribution has increased from 


_the sum necessary to keep pace with 
' advancing needs due to the motorists’ 
requirements. 

In urging the owners and operators 
of motor vehicles to support the 
movement for a proportional increase 
in fees, the department points out that 


ment for post-road work. Oregon hopes | 'a saving will be effected in the main- 


to get approximately $1,500,000 of an) itenance cost of the vehicle through | 
appropriation of $75,000,000 to be made | good roads. 


It estimates that 20 per 


by Congress for the construction of!cent of the’ expenditure for gasoline 


post roads. 


lalone would be saved by better high- 


Buying Education 


The National Butchers Company 
has always adhered to its Motto 
of Merchandising the Best at a 


| 29% Saving. 


‘sNational’’ Satis- 


| fied Customers are increasing by 
+ thousands because those who 
| learned and krow the value of 


| National Quality 


have discussed 


| this fact with their friends. 
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National Butchers Company 


1300 Beacon St.—137 


Harvard Ave. 
Allston 
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‘ fot rere tteaseese 
mrt rr ere ne oe ee rn en 


‘obtain the aid of the federal govern- 
ment, 

In San Diego County, efforts are 
being made to bring together the 
farmers around Escondido and other; 
inland towns to provide for a cooper- 
ative irrigation system to impound 
water in one of the cafions of the 
nearby mountains and thereby to irri- 
gate some 25,000 acres. 

Seventy-five per cent of the lands 
required for the great Melones dam 
project, near Oakdale, have been taken 
under option for the $2,000.00 project, 
according to a report just submitted 
to the California state water com- 
mission by P. H. Griffin, the attorney 
at the head of the project in Oakdale. 
This plan is so far advanced that per- 
mission for the bond issue has been 
asked. Two districts are working to- 
gether, and action is expected by May. 

The state Department of Engineer- 
ing has completed its report on the 
organization of a 292,000-acre irriga- 
tion district for the conservation and 
distribution of the natural water flow 
in Kern County. The report declares 
the project feasible, and recommends 
that the State extend to it every pos- 
sible aid, so thaf it may be undertaken 
immediately. 


JAIL SENTENCES FOR 
INTOXICATED DRIVERS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Jail sen- 
tences must be imposed upon people 
convicted of operating motor vehicles 
while under the influence of liquor,- 
declares Frank A. Goodwin, State 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, in reiter- 
ating his conviction that the only 


way to curb this defiance of the law 
The 
registrar’s power extends to the rev- 
‘ocation or suspension of the individ- 


ual’s license or the registration of his 
motor vehicle. During the month of 
October he ordered 777 suspensions 
or revocations, a substantial increase 
over 626 for September, and 202 of 
the October cases involved operating 
while under the influence of liquor, 
Leniency and light fines, Mr. Goodwin 


RATE CONTRACTS | 
»T0 BE DISCLOSED 


Senate Orders Commerce Com- 
mission to Produce Copies of 
Agreements Between Railroads 
and Foreign Steamship Lines 


: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-—Charges made in the Senate yester- 
day that “foreign influences are ham- 
pering and seeking to cripple the 
American merchant marine,” led to 
the adoption of a resolution directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to furnish copies of all contracts and 
agreements between American rail- 
roads and foreign steamship lines. _ 

At the same time, Robert M. La 
Follette (R.), Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, served notice that he would call 
up for consideration in the Senate 
today his measure providing for a 
thorough investigation of the United 
States Shipping Board and the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. 

The attention of the Senate was di- 
rected by Wesley L. Jones (R.), Sena- 
tor from the State of Washington, 
chairman of the Commerce Committee 
to contracts between certain railroads 
and foreign steamship companies, 
He charged that these agreements dis~ 
closed pledges between the contract- 
ing parties to deliver freight at rates 
which worked to a disadvantage to 
American ship companies, and which 
provided their foreign competitors 
with coal supplied by the railroads at 
less than prevailing” prices. Other 
special privileges, he claimed, were 
given foreign shippers. ‘Certainly 
we are justified in demanding that the 
influences working secretly behind 
such contracts be uncovered,” Senator 
Jones declared. 

Senator La Follette urged that the 
inquiry into American shipping condi- 
tions “should not stop with a few rail- 
road contracts,” and that the Senate 
should go into the whole question. 

“It is necessary for us to take heroic 
steps to stop such practices,” Senator 
Jones said in referring to the con- 
tracts. There must be more energetic 
enforcement of the law governing 
transportation both by land and by 
water, and if it does not come pretty 
soon it will be a great reflection on the 
present Administration. 

“IT am reliably informed that the 
Administration has decided not to en- 
force this or that provision of the law. 
This certainly cannot be tolerated,” 
Senator J Jones said. 


NEW OBSERVATORY 
HEAD AT HARVARD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — The 
new director of the Harvard College 


Observatory, Dr. Harlow Shapley, was 
formerly of the Mt. Wilson Solar 
Observatory of Pasadena, California, 
and widely known among astronomers 
for his reaserches on the size and 
structure of the stellar universe. The 
special work of the Harvard Observ- 
atory, developed under Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, who served as its director 
for 42 years and was instrumental in 
giving it its present standing in the 
astronomical world, has dealt with the 
collection of data on the brightness of 
the stars, the spectra of the stars, the 
variable stars, and the globular clus- 
ters. Dr. Shapley’s appointment is 


@ 


| asserts, result in contempt of the law. 

Citing a recent case resulting in| 
three casualties, the registrar said ' 
that the man who was responsible was 
arrested for driving while intoxicated. 
It was discovered that he had pre- 
viously been arrested on the same 
charge and his registration had been 
revoked... It appears from the records, 
however, that the motor had been re- 
registered in the name of another 
member of the family. Mr. Goodwin 
feels that the second defiance of the 
law would have been prevented had 
the penalty for the original offense 
been more than a fine of $25. Ac- 


'said to be particularly fitting because 
‘he has made important contributions 
to each of these four subjects. 

Prof. Solon I. Bailey, who has been 
associated with the Harvard Observ- 
atory for more than 30 years and re- 
cently its acting director, expects to 
leave Cambridge within a few months 
for Arequipa, Peru, to take charge of 
Harvard’s South American astronomi- 
cal station and place it again on a 
productive basis after a period of dor- 
mancy due to war conditions. The 
Peruvian observatory was largely built” 
up by Professor Bailey, and upon his 
return to South America he will re- 


cording to;the law a jail sentence is 
mandatory for a second offense of ' 
this sort. 


sume his observations on the variable 
stars in southern clusters. 
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beauty; and 
from the past 


old fieid of Italian Parma. 


French Wax Flowers 


flowers at all prices. 


Artificial Fruits 


Little Victorian Bouquets 
Of Never-Fading Flowers 


ELD by the dainty lace papers are 
entrancing 


of Paris to. confer on formal events the 
charming note that is so wanted always. 
The low prices are in no sense adequate 
to the elegance and dignity; for they are 


only 98¢ to $3.98. 
Bouquets of Parma Violets 


that are so natural that one feels they must hate arrived from the great 
fields along the Riviera where they have transferred themselves from the 
They did come from France; not from the 
Riviera but from those wonderful studios that make Paris supreme in 
the Artificial Flower Field. The Parma Violets are in boxes and make a 
fascinating gift at the low price of $2.50, Other Flowers at $2.25 to $2.98. 


are marvelously beautiful and imported by 
Hyacinths, Carnations, Apple Blossoms and Wistaria, 89¢ to $2.25. Not all 


49¢ to 75¢ 


Millinery Flower Shop, Second Flveor. 


in their sentimental 
have been commandeered 
by all of the great designers 


for Table Decoration - 
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ad today, that the gov- 
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sn | Danube is now to become a definite 
> | fact. 


ta Rie 


Between Danube and Rhine 
Will Pass Through 10 Cities 
Special to The Christian Selence Monitor 


BRATISLAVA, Tzecvo-Slovakia — 
The junction of the Rhine and the 


This huze undertaking .which 
is to play an enormous part in the 
economic life of the new states of cen- 
tral Europe is expected to be com- 
pleted in 10 years. The navigabie 


‘ening of the Danube between Ulm and 


Kelheim will also be effettéd in order CITIES rae N, 
to render it navigable to vessels of 
1200 tons. Such will be the future 
cahal from thé Rhine to the Danube, 
which should have for western and 
eentral Europe! far-reaching economi- 
cal consequences, 


JEWS WHO OPPOSE. 
“ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


Influential “Members. of Race 
Think Jews Much Mote Nu- 
merous and More Powerful. 
Since Their Dissemination * 


Approach of the Municipal Elec- 


Manner of Apportioning Pres- 
ent Heavy Local Expenditures 


Special to-The Christian Science Monitor 
from:its European News Office 
LONDON, England — The proximity 
of the British municipal elections i 
directing attention to the subject o 
municipal expenditure and local rates. 
As in the national] sphere, so in the 


tions Quickens Interest. in’ the. ® 


it,is pointed out that payments would 
be made on a more eq indi- 
vidual basis as between individuals. 
One Of the main sources of national 
revenue is the income tax, and this 
is so graduated that it cannot pes- 
sibly impinge upon the absolute neces- 
sities of any individual in the country. 

Another suggestion that is being 
widely canvassed is the adoption of a 
system of rating land values alone, 


waterway necessary to this end al- 
ready exists. The Rhine, navigable : | | 
from its. mouth to Strasbourg, con-/ s.¢cia) to The Christian Science Monitor 
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now to have every kind 
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stitutes one of the segments, while the from its European News Office 

: PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia—The re- 
cent Jewish conference held in Prague 
has focused considerable attention on 
the Zionist movement generally and 
to the influences at work at the back 
of this great organizatian of tee Jew- 
ish race. .To many an enlightened 
Jew, Zionism appears. to be the great- 
est clumsiness any JeW can commit. 
The Jews of today, they say, tend but 
to constitute one creed, ‘They were 
absorbed in every nation whither their 
unfortunate history had _ scattered 
them and were beginning to be undis- 
| tinguishable from citizéns of other na- 
tions. . 

The Jews today area hundred times, 
nay a thousand times more numerous 
and more powerful than at the tim 
they were a poor and hardy little peo- 
ple at the far end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. They ‘had accomplished long ago 
their essential mission so well defined 
by Renan, namely, to, give to -the 
world the morals and religion which 
have become those of civilization. 
They had continued it during the 


Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 


municipalities, the question of the coat 
of the public services is arousing keen 
interest. During the war period and 
just after, when trade was booming, 
the upward tendency of local expenidi- 
ture passed without serious challenge. 
Manufacturers and traders generally 
were making large profits, and the 
laboring classes were tasting the 
‘Sweets of full employment and high 
wages. But things are now different. 
With the slump in trade, the fall in 
the value of goods and commodities, 
the shortness of, ready money, and the 
prevalence of unemployment the 
whole outlook has'changed. The new 
demand for rates, involving in almost 
every case a Heavy increase over last 
year’s demand, has suddenly assumed 
serious proportions and threatens em- 
barrassment to all sorts and conditions 
of people. 


Sportsmen Asked to Pay More 


In these circumstances it is not io 
be wondered at that many people are 


questioning the utility of the objects. 


upon which the money raised in rates 
is spent, nor is it surprising that the 
method of allocating the burden is 
being called in question. In accord- 
ance with the plan of campaign out- 


and allowing all buildings and im- 
provements to go rate.free. In its 
wider applicatidn, that ts as a general 
national system of, taxation, it is 
known as the “single tax.” But it is 
more frequently urged as a method 
of reforming local rating. 

The advocates of this system point 
to the fact that it has already been 
adopted in Sydney, where the local 
revenue is provided by a rate of 5d. 
in the pound on the capital value of 
the land, and buildings are exempt. 
They. urge that the adoption of this 
reform would have great effect in 
stimulating trade. The injurious ef- 
fects of taxes on buildings and busi- 
nesses, they say, are not realized. 
They discourage enterprise, raise 
prices, and hinder production. It 
would not be to a man’s advantage, 
under their. proposed system, to keep 
land idle, because he would not be 
making sufficient from it to pay the 
tax. It would be to his financial ad- 
vantage to use it, or allow it to be 
used, for a productive purpose. Thus 


national prosperity would accrue. 
Whatever may’ be the correct opin- 


fion as to the various suggestions for 
,a reform of rating methods, it would 


industry would be fostered and greater 


NAMING LABOR’S 

GENERAL COUNCIL 

British Miners uf Trades Union 
Congress Tender Record Vote 
to Their Leader, Mr. Smillie 


7 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘+ from its European News Office: 


LONDON, England—The second bal- 
lot for the new general council—the 
first having been canceled owing to a 
misunderstanding—-which is to take 
the. place of the parliamentary com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress; 
has resulted in placing Robert Smillie 
at the head of the list of the mining 


group with _ 5,338,000 votes, having as 
-his colleague H, Murnin, also nomi- 
nated by the miners federation. 

Mr. Smillie obtained the largest ag- 
gregate vote ever polled in a Trades 
Union Congress ballot. The other suc- 
cessful candidates are given in the 
order of their election in the groups to 
which théy were nominated, namely: 

Railways—J. Bromley; locomotive 
engineers; J. H. Thomas, National 
Union of Railwaymern; A. G. Walkden, 
railway clerks. 

Transport, other. than railways—H. 
Gosling, watermen and lightermen; 
Ben Tillett, dockers. , 

Shipbuilding—J. Hill, boilermakers. 

Engineering—A. B. Swales, Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union; A. Find- 
lay, patternmakers; J. Rowan, Elec- 
trical Trades Union. 

Iron, steel and metal trades—A. 
Pugh, iron and steel trades: W. Kean, 
gold, silver and allied trades. 

Building and woodworking — 
George Hicks, Building Trades Feder- 
ation; A. A. Purcell, furnishing trades. 

Printing and paper—H. ,Skinner, 
Typographical Association. 

Cotton—H. Soothman, cotton spin- 
ners; J. W. Ogden, weavers. 

Textiles, other than cotton—Ben 


. i s | 
of Commerce. local membéts of that /8eem as though it is in that direc- 
body in various parts of the country | tion, rather than in the direction of a 
are investigating the items of the | restriction of expenditure, that relief 
‘must be looked for. 


balance sheets of the ee wend ; 
inhabit. At Sheffield, for exa e, the! 
; red to help the municipal | CRITICISM MADE OF 
INDIA’S.CIVIL SERVICE 


chamber offered to help the municipal | 


when they were the most active agents 
of commerce. And they continued to 
carry on this great civilizing réle with 
advantage while still enjoying among 
civilized peoples all the rghts of other 
citizens. 

Mahy Jews, therefore, really. do not 
see the advantage for the Zionists 
to become a nation inasmuch as this | 


Turner, textile workers. 

.Clothing—A. Conley, tailor and gar- 
ment workers. 

Leather, Boot and shoe—FE. L. Poul- 
ton, boot and shoe operatives. 

Distributive trades, glass, pottery 
-and chemicals—J. Turner, shop as- 
'sistants. ; 
| Agriculture—R. B. Walker, agricul- 


SECTION CONPLETEO 
« Jo BE BXECUTED 
—~ a PROPOSED 


en ue ; © | , Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
gossa. There was a considerable dis- Route of projected canal in Central Europe 


3 and military per- Ten industrial cities are in the line of the waterway which will connect 


a8 well as deputations from 
s interested, and the King the rivers Rhine and Danube. If the proposal is carried through, in its 


authorities by conducting an independ- | 
ent investigation into the city’s ex- |: 
As a result of this investi- | 
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Mr , de ia Clerva wound up 


, with the Infanta Isabel, 
heir places on a fancily deco- 

is, from which fine speechcs 
. e, especially by the War Min- 


the war, but they were tears of sacri- 


by di- 


ca and 


rd|took the form of 66 volumes which 


us for any assistance. What I feel 
ion ;#bout this war is that it is a necessary 


and Valparaiso. The former quickly 


entirety, the Lake of Constance will have a navigable outlet to ‘the North 


Sea and another to the Black Sea. 


of means prepared for undertaking the 
advance without having to call upon 


1. Therefore, -when the time comes, 
expect that our deputies and sena- 
tors in the Cortes will ask the govern- 
ment for explanations; but for the 
present it does not appear that we are 
those specially indicated to ask such 
questions.” 7 
The offers of assistance and en- 
couragement received from the re- 
publics of uth America and from 
Spaniards resident therein have been 
impressive. Considerable contingents 
have come from various parts of South 
America for service in the Foreign 
Legion, and soldiers’ funds have been 
opened in many parts. In Chili these 
have been an ®special success, a cir- 
cumstance which is no dowbt to some 
extent due to the fact that quite re-| 
cently a Spanish governmental mis- | 
sion, headed by a member of, the) 
Royal House, visited Chili for its na- | 
tional celebrations. Subscriptions | 
have now been opened for the benefit | 
of the soldiers in Santiago de Chili. 


reached $120,000, and the latter 


$250,000. 


YALE’S FINE GIFT TO 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY 
SITY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
ABERDEEN, Scotland—A gift much 
appreciated by the graduates and 
students of Aberdeen University has 
been made by Yale University. _ It 


were presented to Aberdeen University 
in order to commemorate the part 
which 8000 graduates of Yale took in 
the war, the volumes printed at the 
Yale University Press having been 
selected as apt to interest the patrons 


would, it is felt, isolate them from all 
othér advantages which they have 
sought so much for, and would cause 
them to lose all that which they had 
acquired. Naturally the question 
arises as to whether or not the Zion- 
ist Congress represents the majority 
of the Jewish people. It is a certain 
fact that the Zionist question is not 
indifferent to any child of Israel and 


other is formed by-the long arm of 
the Danube which receives vessels up 
to Ulm. ; | 
As proposed, the canal from the 
Rhine to the Danube, Jeaving the 
former at Mayence, will cross Frank- 
fort and Aschaffenbirg. It will then 
skirt the Main, severing the great 
nd on which rises Wurzburg and 
going on to Bamberg. Here it will 
leave the Main and run straight aWay 
to the southeast, meeting the Danube 
at “Kelheim, and previously watering 
Nuremberg and _  Beilngries. From 
thence the stream will run on, Passau 
being the last German port. Atten- 
tion is further called to the scheme . 
which contemplates the joining of} Zionism Called Utopian ‘ 
Ulm to Frederichshafen on the Lake} personalities like David L. Alexan- 
of Constance, by means of a canal, der, president of the, Jewish delegates 


be grouped into two camps: the Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists. No later than 
up to 1917 the non-Zionists were in- 
disputably in the majority. After the 
Balfour declaration, the movement 
took a tremendous extension, but after 
a year has passed, the enthusiasm of 
this idea has begun to subside. 


so connecting Switzerland to central; of England, and Claude G. Montefiore,{ 


‘chairman of the Anglo-Israelite As- 
| sociation, on May 24, 1917ethrough the 
/medium of The Times protested 


Europe by waterway. 


Huge Outlay Will Be Required 


The attainment of this project of ®/acainst the tendencies of the. Zion-| 


canal from the Rhine to the Danube | ists. If since then no voice has been 


has many attractive features. In the | 


first place it traffic will be assured |. cia. 


On the other hand the coal from the | Constantinople, clearly assumes in the! 
July issue of The World’s Work a/' 


Ruhr will be able to be shipped to 
Austria and Hungary at prices beyond 
competition. Second, the prevailing 
scarcity of fuel in Burope has decided 
its. promoters not only to make it a 
means of conveyance but also to util- 
ize the hydraulic power. Thus, this. 
enterprise, so costly in itself, will be- 
come, it is hoped, a source of profit. 
Under the management of all the 
towns and chambers of commerce of 
the German states interested, the 
scheme was forwarded for examina- 
tion at the end of 1917. The canal has 
been planned in such manner as to be 
able to receive vessels of 1200 to 1500 
tons. The undertaking is estimated to 
cost 686,000,000 gold marks. Along the | 
canal 33 works will be erected, the ‘houm Effendi, the great rabbi of Con- 


position. against Zionism. 
Mr. Morgenthau considers Zionism 
‘as nothing but a Utopia and states that 


ica. Mr. Alexander and Mr. Monte- 
fiore say they have found theirs in 
England. Even lately in an article 
published in the “Echo de la Bourse,” 
Mr. Morgenthau has stated: “The 


in France. The Jews of England have 
found their Zion in England. We, 
Jews of America, have found our Zion 
in America. That is why I refused to 
be called Zionist. I am an American!” 


Disagreement Among Branches 
Another striking personality, Na- 


that the contemporaneous Jews may | 


sounded it wSuld.be a mistake to, 
ibelieve that they have altered their 
| On his part, Mr. Morgenthau, | 
by the trade between East,and West. | formerly United States Ambassador to’ 


he has transferred his Zion to Amer-. 


| penditure. 


‘gation they recommend a clean cut | 


possible of new capital 
‘expenditure, the canceling of con- 
‘tracts and the closing of liabilities. 
|They dissent from the practice of pay- 
jing trade union rates on relief jobs, 
because it has the effect of attracting 
-workmen from other work. They are 
firmly of opinion that those who enjoy 
specia! benefits should pay special 
‘fees so that various undertakings may 
‘be put on a self-supporting basis. 

For example, they suggest that golf- 
‘ers, bowlers, tennis players, bathers, 
}and others should bear a larger pro- 
_ portion of the cost of running these 
| branches of municipal enterprise. In 
‘the case of higher educatior they are 
| strongly of opinion that, except in the 
| case of scholarship winners, the rate- 
‘payers and taxpayers should not be 
'responsible for the maintenance of 
' secondary schools. They suggest fees 
'to make secondary schools and similar 
|institutions largely’ self-supporting. 
| They, have discovered that at the 
‘cookery center the cost works out at 
‘over £2. per head per week. They 
think the institution should be made 
self-supporting by fees. 

It is obvious from this series of 
| recommendations that even generally 


| wherever 


in future ,to- pass without question. 
The suggestion, for instance, that ‘ec- 
ondary schools should be made self- 
supporting .is a direct reversal of all 
recent practice. One wonders how 
‘long it will be before the same courze 
is recommended in the case of libra- 
| ries, museums and art galleries, It 
|is not at all likely that. suggestions 


| Proposals for Improvement 
| The other side of the question’ that 


of the just allocation of financial calls | 


upon individual citizens, is also pro- 


voking interesting suggestions. «Since | 
the days of Quéew Elizabeth the meas- | 
ure of a person’s liability for rates 
has been the annual rental value of, 
the premises he occupies, to which, | 


accepted items of expenditure are not. 


By special correspondent.of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALLAHABAD, India—Reference has 


‘been made in previous articles to the 


very grave discontent prevailing in the | 


different branches of the civil service. 
, The Administration, whichistop heavy 
in the senior appointments, has refused 
‘increases of pay that would be worth 
{mentioning and admits that at least 
‘its married officers cannot live on their 
pay. Yet, although there appears to 
jhave been some improvement in the 


attitude of the Indian politicians, a 
‘letter signed “Indian Barrister,” pub- 
‘lished in the Calcutta business paper, 
‘Capital, gives vent to the most un- 
‘restrained criticism. Some members 
of the services feel that they can no 
longer do good work under the re- 
‘forms and because others while ac- 
' cepting the reforms and prepared to 
‘make them successful ‘are anxious to 
i'support their brother officers and see 


; that they obtain fair play, this writer | 
; argues that there was “no loyal ac- | 

but only | 
This is of | 


‘ceptance of the reforms,” 
“smoldering discontent.” 
‘course contrary to the facts. 


/meant the postponement of the re- 


Jews of France have found their Zior | °® these lines will carry much weight. | forms until the majority of the present | 
—~ Officiais had retired. 


‘could not, however, brook such a 
‘delay. 


‘TURKS IN ANATOLIA 


OPPRESS CHRISTIANS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


The conditions of service of many of | 
‘the members have been altered véry | 
‘much to their detriment and if they 
: are not allowed to retire on conditions | 
- which would compensate them for the | 
‘loss of the career which was offered | 
'them, a rigid application of the terms | 
‘of service should be imposed on both | 
‘sides, so to speak. That would have | 


Political India | 


‘tural workers. 

| » Public employees—J. W. Brown, post 
| office workers. 

| Non-manual workerg—J. 
'liams, Musicians’ Union. 
General workers—J. Beard, Work- 
‘ers Union; J. N. Bell, Union of Labor; 
| J. Davenport, general laborers; 
| Thorne, general workers. 

Women workers—Mdregaret Bond- 
field, general workers; Julia Varley, 
Workers Union. 

E. L. Poulton of the boot and shoe 
operatives and Herbért Smith of the 
Miners Federation were elécted to rep- 
‘resent congress at the forthcoming 
convention of the American Federat'on 
‘of Labor. On the first ballot Mr. 
'Smith’s electiof was, owing to a mis- 
‘take discovered later by Frank Hodges, 
‘considered to be hopeless, but on the 
second ballot Mr. Smith was elected by 
‘nearly 2,500,000 votes. W. Carter of 
the Miners Federation was appointed 
to represent congress at the Canadian 
Trades Conference. 


B. Wil- 


An Invitation: 


If. you have never before 
visited our store, there awaits 
a worth-while opportunity’ to 
judge our merchandise, al- 
| ways offered at prices con- 
sistent with the grades of 
furniture we carry. The 
| entire thhome furnished com- 
| 


plete from our varied stocks. 


Extended payments if desired. , 


Ww. 
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principal one being at Steinbach, near’ a antinop!e is. shortly to four ‘the | 
to| Passau, which will supply 42,000 | world tg aa in favor of his Zion} 
horsepower. which he considers to be the French | 
The power obtained will especially | cujture taught in the East in over 200 | purpose of trade. In its simplest form 
be utilized in northern Bavaria, where! s-noois of the “Alliance Israelite Uni- |the annual rental value is taken to 
its need is sorely felt. The industrial verselle.” °° ' be.the rent at which the pretiises are 
cities of Regensburg, Nuremberg, Bam- | It is to be observed that the Zionists ‘actually let. From this sum is de- of the government exceed in horror‘ 
berg, Wurzburg and Dettingen will | qo not agree with each other, inasmuch | ducted an amount necessary to main-! the oppressions of Djemal Pasha in 
also avail themselves of a large por- as Jast July, the great congress of the tain the fremises year b¥ year ins! Syria rT 
tion of it. It is anticipated that the american Jews held in Cleveland,’ sufficient repair to command the | fo SOO who have recently ‘ar- 


of Aberdeen University. - 

By the gift “ was haped 
strengthen the ties of friendship and 
understanding between the Scottish 
and the American nations. With that 
object in view, Yale University had 
inserted in each volume a special 
book-plate with the following words 
printed upon it, “Presented to the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen by the Yale Uni- | 


later, was added the rating of machip- ! 
ery used in such premises for the’ 


' “BEIRUT, Syria—An Adana corre- 
spondent writes to the “Lattaqiué as 
‘follows: “The condition of the Chris- 


‘tians in Anatolia is pitiable. The acts HOUSE FURNISHING Co. 
115 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO 
SOUTH SIDE STORE 
Ashland Ave. and Forty-Eighth 6st. 
SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 

= 9133 Commercial Ave. 


versity Press, in recognition of the 
sacrifices made by Scotland for the 
cause of liberty and civilization in the 
world war, and to commemorate the 
part played in the struggle by the 8000 
Yale graduates in the service of the 
allied governments 1914 to 1918.” 


NEW ZEALANDERS’ HERITAGE — 
Special to The Christian Science Moritor 
from its Australasian News Office 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand—“You 
New Zealanders ought to be happy,” 
safd Lord Northcliffe, the proprietor of 
The Times and The Daily Mail of 
London, after a brief visit to the 
Dominion. “I have not seen a single 
beggar, white or brown, in your coun- 
try) and I have not seen a poor-look- 
ing person. You have a glorious 
country of sunshine. You have not 

rope’s dangerous 


glance at the record of American 
crime will show that the-chief crim- 
inals are those who have crossed the 
in the last few years. They 

harried from the United 

| and they naturally will 

happy land, unless you 

them out and fill up your empty 


receipts from the sate of electric power 
will be high enough to meet the_ cost | 


Ohio, vetoed against the central man- | 
agement of Zionism loeated in Lon- 


rental. The net sum, thus obtained is rived at Adana recount that the au- 
called the rateable value, and is the ‘thorities in Anatolia are constantly | 


NORTHWEST SIDE STORE 
202338 Milwaukee Ave. 


of the canal and plants. -don. Even the debates. at Carlsbad 


Various Countries Benefit 


To finance this enterprise a limited 
company will be formed with the con- 
course of several manufacturing con- 
cerns. The canal once completed will 
connect 10 large European towns. It. 
will gather within its scope the in-. 
habitants of Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, | 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and a portion Of ‘the Zionists grouped under five or six 
Slovakia and Poland. These coun-' different flags are wrangling amon 
tries will be thus enabled to ship their themselves with all the acuteness 
raw materials at very low rates to the peculiar to their race. .The sight of 
western centers, e.g} Luxembourg, | these inner dissensions is all the more 
Rhineland, Belgium, and Lorraine. (jmpressing inasmuch as the promoters 

Bavaria ig the chief interested party /are in no way ignorant of the fact that 
in this achievement as she will be they are operating under the gaze of 
more than 100 kilometers closer to the/the remainder of the populations of 
Rhineland and so in a position to start , Palestine, be it Muhammadan or Chris- 
direct trade with Holland. Parallel (tian, French or English, Autochton or 
to this scheme the widening and deep-/ immigrant. , 


CHICAGO 
Walk- Quer Shoe Stores | 


Men's and Women’s Walk-Over Shoes 
105 S. STATE STREET 


Men's Shoes Exclusively 
HAMILTON CLUB BLDG.. 14S. DEARBORN ST. 


W omen’s Shoes Exclusively 


‘from being complete among the 
Zionists of Europe. Had the Russian 
‘representatives of the Misrachim been 
able to attend the congress, they would 
have formed the majority and no doubt 


influenced. 


4700 SHERIDAN ROAD 
——— 


‘have demonstrated that harmony is far | 


the debates would have been greatly. 


Even in Palestine, it may be noted, 


sum upon which the rate is actually 
charged. The criticism that is being 
leveled at this method of local taxa- 
tion is that, while it may have done 
very well in the simple days in which 
it was organized, it is not adaptable 
enough for present circumstances. 

'. Qne proposal for improving the 


/deporting the Christians. The con- 


‘demnation to capital punishment is | 


' pronounced against the Christians for 
the smallést infractions of the regu- 
| tations. The government requires, 
‘moreover, all inhabitants of the terri- 
itory to turn over to the army 40 per 
‘cent of their fortunes.” 


Saving Money 


must be done, no matter what 


Sta rt today, 


If, you look upon putting money in 
the bank each week as one thing which 


neglected, you will not miss frotn your 
living expenses the amount you deposit. 
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“OF |is,get ve mine, an thee 1¢/ EGYPTIAN TOUR OF [Maier Bames. nae een given. tuts]! PRACTICE OF HOLDING 
* | 100k upon it as a platform and a pub-; ™**** 284 "4% | jm rip at expense of a party W | $23 5 . 
He - demonstration. Certainly from |) ry } Tt ,aauer _ 2 : funds have been donated by supporters | LO! ERIES DISCUSSED 
that viewpoint the. Washington Con-| I / TA of the original Egyptian delegation | ' 
ference may be useful, but of course ge - and this fact, coupled with their un-{ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
At os wine “ailaee. aurpope--thak: of 7 : atinted su pport of Zaghlul, has aves from its Australasian Néws Office ; 
ving ropean tries a chance} 7. 14 . o4° se e most obnoxious -umors in| SYDNEY, New South Wales—Prot- 
to ‘iets te the deunrioen limelight Hope Is’ That the Five British a country where undue influence 15 /ostant.churches of New South Wales 
-before the American people. Atten- Members, Unfamiliar as They vega ane frequently Biagamtoatan have been protesting against the state 
tiom, too, has been called to the un- a ay p there is no reason suppose; 
fortunate fact that there are French- Are With Local Conditions, 0 such rumors are in any way justi-| Labor government's scheme for a gov- 
ae é - me | ° ; * fied, the British community has most/ ernment lottery, 
Just Settlement in. the Pacific pater gp and gg eae an gfiso gate vad Will Avoid Hasty Opinion | strongly resented saneraions against 4| which onde ig imei ores 
eee aa _ {| pleasing America is to attack England.) | 2 ee national reputation of incorruptibility |) cog endowment. There has been a 
Se : The second object is- more specific. gained by the devoted service of most . ; 
By special or dent of The Christian The French spokesman will have the By special Olen wee y Pada Christian Anglo-Egyptian officials and other op tee ee 
| “Science Monitor ‘-. . ne |. ce Monitor gard to the latter project and the out- 
PARIS, France—The date of the duty of definitely explaining to Amier- ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—The visit of British residents. spoken defense of the lottery by Dr. 
Sheintadinn® Goutertsbe: drabh. uleh ica the a apg a5 chosen “4 ie eecias the five members of Parliament, J. E. Unfamiliar With Local Phases _ |O’Farrell, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
andthe part that France thinks it her that A amines of asationt ‘Wusliians ed Ears es Wem kee eae, Upfortunately such criticisms have a will not eliminate any sus- 
said) ment of returned’ soldiers on the land. ‘buSiness to,play in that Conference is | Mem have been unfavorably impressed | , 4 Major Harry Barnes (Liberal), to-|2°t been adequately dealt with by the/” Bishop O'Farrell denountes the op- 
irs | Linked with this feature has been the | becoming clear. The French Govern- Tur dues on eg Mi of aig gether with their secretary, Dr. Segal, | Visiting members of Parliament, but/ponents of the lottery as “modern 
| purchase of homes for the men in the / ment believes ‘that four distinct ob- cantly a Si sing See! pennant a university professor, terminated ab-|their inexperience of local conditions |Puritans.” He furnishes an instruc- 
i veatelgs ttn hada par daemetpe, jects may be achieved at Washington. spaliakuast soadieinns oe hupivthen eggs gp ee 7 after a stay Of/may largely explain their. attitude. — eepeation of the point at pe 
: |} to survey the settlement scheme They are as follows: ays in. Egypt. Invited by. the 1armiess pastimes become gambling. 
at 1 have! another article, but it may be, pointed, (1) ‘The Conferente will give an|C°PeTation with Europe was drastic / 7, niu) Party, féted by it, conducted) 484, it has been most undesirable | provided,” he says, “that the time 
m myself/ out here that even if the repatriation opportunity for that kind of publicity disarmament, especially in those coun- and stage-managed by it the mission that while the Zaghlulites were ac-|.yont in games of chance is leisure 
TUNA 26) gclicing io goltk te tuvolve' tha diniin- reais! Seen ire cane Barend tries which are in-a hopeless financial | uiasedly ‘have oS acneuted 06 claiming the visitors, many of theiT|iime that religious and tamity ‘and 
J have n the - ey ! ; oft OF muis position: disarmament .which would opponents were describing their in- | 
nave no tion in losses, owing to the purchase of |. can sympathy and friendshi have obtained its advertised object , | business interests are not neglected, 
laiming premier |jand at inflated values, the final charge} (2) ‘The Conference will . rmit the at once relieve budgets and lead to namely, the determination of the true vestigation as an .impertigence to ‘jand that the money spent is not be- 
N land. The g Loe , , : : . wars BO better financial and economic condi- : people which demanded its independ- | 
ew ceaiand. The go will be & small.item in comparison! French representatives to ‘ expound : wishes of the Egyptian people yond what one can afford for innocent 
Parliament of this country |, : Pp . . ftions and gtability in political in- P —— ence on the basis that there was no} >. ti : 
ade an earnest and. ¢ } With the advantages that have been | French policy, to reply to certain criti-| sintions. France is perfectly aware Everybody acquainted with the re-!iositimate connection between the farses on, they are harmless. bs 
aS an s anc | te ? , ° ¢ : ‘ . ; e ‘ % 
‘he tastes $0. the yee | Secured. Most of the money handled | cisms that have been made of Europe| 5+ 113. sentiment, which is not of |°@®t political developments in Egypt) pritish Parliament and Egypt. At the| ng ceases to be a pastime, it be 
Go justice to the men who! by the Repatriation Department has| chiefly by American financiers, and to knows that in one thing particularly jcomes gambling, with its excitement 
st eet Joaned to the soldiérs or secured | explain precisely why drastic dis- course directed toward her but toward do the Zaghlulites excel, and that is same time Zaghlul’s influence has not, |. 4 infatuation that are demoralizing, 
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themselves returned*soldiers suffering | expected that the mass of politicians, as inlvi<,-- ‘ ; : ‘fruit rowers is cantioute to make; SYDNEY, New South Wales—Aus- 
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LEAGUE ASSEMBLY 


Solely by the Legislature 


| 

By special correspondént of The Christian 

Science Monitor 

” BERNE, Switzerland—it will be re- 
membered how excellent an attitude 
the Swiss delegation took at the first 
Assembly last year. The same holds 
good for the second, and one of them 


was, perhaps, as a kind of reward, 
elected one of the 11 judges of the 
future International Court of Justice. 
However, the Socialist group of Par- 
is apparently diegatisfied with 
the slow pace of progress visible in 
the results of the second Assembly—a 
pace predicted ina previous article on 
the unsa ' work of the 
League's Covenant Commission. Im- 
medjately on the close of the “Parlia- 
ment of the World” the group of lez- 
islators submitted a number of inter- 
pellations with regard to the relations 
between this country and the e. 
‘Switzerland having been the only 
country in the world to join the 
League on a truly democratic basis, 
i. e., by a plebiscite of the electorafe, 
and not by merely parliamentary con- 
| sent, the Socialist representatives are 
demanding that the Swiss delegates 
to the League’s assemblies be elected 
by the houses of legislature instead 
ol by the government, as they have 
been up to now, the first way alone 
being in accordance with their ideas 
of democracy. It was asked if the 
Swiss delegation’s attitude toward the 
principal problems dealt with by the 
Assembly corresponded with those in- 
structions. Further, it was claimed 
that in future the government should, 
| after the close of each Assembly, sub- 
mit to Parliament an early report on 
it, and more especially on the way the 
Swiss delegation exercised its powers. 
Lastly, one questioner insisted that 
the intructions given to the delegates 
be brought to the notice of the two 
chambers either before the meeting cf 
the Assembly or at least after the 
close of each Assembly. 


Election by Legislators Opposed 

The Swiss Foreign Secretary. Mr. 
Motta, denied the ability of the Leg- 
islature to instruct the delegation 
properly and efficiently, and empha- 
sized the consequent inadvisability of 
having the delegates elected by the 
Legislature. But he agreed to the 
other demands quoted, and so did the 


whole of the National Council, while 


rejecting the election of the delegates 


by Parliament. As for the attitude of |. 


the Swiss delegation at the recent 
Assembly, he laid stress on its having 
been very progressive; however, it had 
to make concessions. He added, “To 
my mind the dissolution of the League 
would throw the nations into a bane- 
ful chaos, and for Switzerland to 
withdraw from it would be fatal.” 
‘For some time past, the Swiss Lib- 
eral-Democratic Party has been con- 
sidering the necessity and usefulness 
of creating a federal economic cour- 
cil, im view of the general economic 
situation of the world, of the heavy 


and increasing trade crisis of this 


country, of the importance of present- 
day fiscal questions, and so forth. The 
party’s executive having drafted a bill 
to the pdint, its permanent commis- 
sions for commerce. industry, trade, 
Labor, and agriculture met to deal 
with the draft. The principal outcome 
of the discussion was the following 
resolution: 


/Expert Commissions Favored 


“The party invites its executive to 
induce the federal: economic depast- 
ment to take steps for the introduction 
of a law creating expert commissions 


for the preparation of economic meas- 


ures,”” , 

At the bottom of this recommenda- 
tion, as well as of the whole move- 
ment, tliere was the almost universal 
dissatisfaction with the new customs 
tariff, the greatly raised duties having 
prévailed up to now failing to increase 
the fiscal revenue or to abate the pre- 
vailing export crisis. The indispen- 
sable reduction of the cost of living 
is. on the other hand, naturally pre- 
vented by high import duties. 


WOMEN TO HELP ENFORCE LAW - 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Pledg- 
ing themselves te work for enforce- 
ment ~ the prohibition law, the mem- 


this country. President Har- 
commended for calling the 
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4 | ) tion, “may be | traced witheut ‘much 


A little to the north of Land’s End 
lies Cape Cornwall, the only promon- 
tory in England ring the name of 
“cape,” with close beside it the well- 
known rocks called the Brisons. Just 
above Cape Cornwall is the famous 
Betallack tin mine, whose workings 
extend several miles under the sea. 


Lizard Head 


To the south is Lizard Head, or the 
Lizard, as it is generally called, the 
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Parliamentary Efficiency Char- 
acterizes Gathering at Berne 
to Consider Means for Pro- 
moting Women’s Interests 
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southernmost point of England, as 


Land's End is the most westerly. Thej| 


Lizard is as_famous as Land’s End 
itself, perhaps more so, for here are 


less station and the important Lizard 


‘ 


bowering trees. It is a county of 
granife and furze, swept by the At- 
lantic gales or swathed in the Atlantic 
fogs, of lonely pools and the gaunt 
workings of derelict tin mines, of 
gray hamlets each with its bleak. little 
chapel whose creed has replaced the 
ancient beliefs of Cornwall. 

But the face she turns to the sea is 
one of surpassing beauty. From Land's 
End to Plymouth, where td tHe old- 
fashioned fornish folk “foreign parts” 
begin, her coastline is one magnificent 
panorama of majestic headlands, beau- 
‘tiful bays, and, golden beaches; caves 
filled with the thunder of the advanc- 
ing or receding tides, fantastic rocks 
to which local legend or fancy has 
given romantic or grotesque titles; 
little villages with boats drawn up on 
the shore, and a white, flag-staffed 
coastguard station overlooking thre 
sea; tall lighthouses on lonely. wind- 
swept, wave-battered promontories or 
solitary rocks set amid the roar of the 
sea ... beautiful in évery mood, alike 
in the long gol%en days of summer, 
when the sea, blue in‘ the deep and 
green in the shoal water, only shows 
the merést white fringe of foam where 
it breaks at the foot of the headlands, 
or when the west wind brings the great 
rollers charging in from the Atlantic, 


>. 
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The Manacle Bell Buoy 


roaring in the caves and tossing the 
flung spray as high as the lighthouse 
lantern. 


‘ 
Seen from the Sea 
And to see this panorama as it 
should be seen one ought to,behold it 
from the sea—preferably from the 


deck of some smaH coasting vessel in 
fair weather, when it is possible fo 
approach near enough to the shore 
to pick out its salient features in de- 
tail. Land's End, for example, seen 
thus has a look which well accords 
with its name. From the landward 
side it has generally been considered 
disappointing, disfigured as it iis by 
the débris of countless picnic parties, 
and by crowds of motors and chars- 
&-bancs. But from the sea it is mag- 
nificent in its stark finality. No tame, 
uncertain, shdlving shore-line is here; 
but the land goes striding proudly 
into the ocean, breasting grandly the 
thousands of miles of tossing, restless 
waters which divide the Old World 
from the New. The sea birds cry and 
dive and soar about its fretted face, 
and the sun, sinking into the Atlantic, 
gilds with its last rays the waves 
which roll over the lost land of 
Lyonnesse. For, if tradition tells 
aright, Britain once extended 30 miles 
further into the Atlantic. -The Isles 
of Scilly are now the only visible 
remnant of this lost land, though, as 
some folk say, the sunken cities may 
be. seen in very calm weather deep 
down below the swaying weed where 
the fish swim to and fro. 

A narrow channel separates the 
mainland and the Longships light- 
house, through whiich small vessels 
May pass when the-sea is especially 
smooth, and far out at sea, like an 
upward-pointihg finger, may be seen 
the solitary Wolf Rock lighthouse, 
whose watchers keep their isolated 
vigil in the turmoil of the wild At- 
lantic. 


tumbled rocks, most of them bearing 
names derived from some real or imaz- 
inary resemblance to man or beast. 
The origin of the name of the Armed 


Knight rocks, shown in the illustra- 


Land’s End 


 S 
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lighthouse, as well as Lioyd’s signal 
station. 

The promontory is formed, like 
all thosé on the coast, of the far- 
famed Cornish granite, and at Kynance 
Cove is quarried the beautiful veined 
serpentine stone from which are made 
the little model lighthouses and other 
ebjects, which are popular souvenirs 
with visitors to the neighborhood. 

In the curve of Mount’s Bay—be- 
loved of artists—which lies between 


situated the celebrated Poldhu wire- | 


Land’s End and the Lizard, may be 
séen the outline of St. Michael’s 
Mount, crowned by its ancient castle, 
the seat of the St. Aubyne family—a | 
curious replica, though on a smaller | 
scale, of the great Mont St. Michel | 
across the channel. 


possible to obtain, after passing the, 
Lizard, a view of the reef known as | 
the Manacles. These rocks, whose | 
name is really derived from the old; 
Cernish words, “men egles,”’—‘church | 


to an ecclesiastical building, are very 
well-known to seamen. They serve 
the purpose of sheltering the little 
harbor of Coverack. Close at hand is 
the village of Porthoustock with its 
tiny bay and pebbled beach, its gaunt 
stone quarries flanking the entrance, 
and perhaps a topsail schooner filling | 
her hold from the sheets; while inland 
on the skyline may be seen the spire 
of the fine old church of St. Keverne, 
a familar guiding mark to mariners, 


In calm weather it should also be ; 


rocks,” from a supposed resemblance | 


named after one of the many Cornish 
Saints whose influence is so marked 
in the nomenclature of the Duclty. 
Passifig by the entrance to Falmouth 
Harbor and the Zeze headland, Port- 
scathe comes into sight with its little 
bay, and Gerrans Church above it, 
a sea-mark like that of St. Keverne. 
Gerrans is said to be named after the 
Cornish prince, Geraint, the husband 
of Enid in Malory’s romance, and 
Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,” 


whose castle is believed to have been 
situated not far from the present Ger- ' 
rans Churchtown. 

The next outstanding feature of the 
coast is the Dodman, a promontory 
of many associations, which has re- 
cently been acquired for the nation.’ 
It igs mentioned in the old sea song, 


“Spanish Ladies.” It is a majestic 
mass of granite, and those who wish 
may trace in its. outline many a fan- 
tastic silhouette, among them a very 
unmistakable lion's head. 

Beyond the Dodman lies ‘the little 
port of Mevagissey, with its picturesque 
pier and breakwater, its tiny light- 
house, its brown-sailed fleet and mul- 
titude of mewing gulis. Then follow 
Fowey, “Troy Town” of many novels 
by “Q,” Polperro and Looe. Looe sent 
out stout ships very early in British 
sea story, witness the old ballad which 
tells of the deeds of “the George of 
Looe and the Sweepstake” all along 
the coast of High Barbary. 

And now the sight of “Ram Head 
off Plymouth” reminds u3 that we are 
nearing “foreign paris,” and the last 
of- Cornwall; and, though many a 
stately headland and noble seaport is 
yet to be seen along this southern sea- 
board, none will be found to surpass 
and few to equal those which lie be- 
tween Plymouth Sound and the last of 
England. ~ 
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LUMBER SHIPMENTS GOOD 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BELLINGHAM, Washington—l.um- 
ber shipments from local mills in 


, Council having adopted it recently by 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BERNE, Switzerland — Exactly 25 
years ago the first- Swiss Congress for 
Women’s Interests met at Geneva. 
The condition of things generally, and 
the’ position of women in particular, 
having changed enormously since, it 
was thought time to organize another 
gathering. It was prepared with great 
ability and has terminated its strenu- 
ous work in this city. 

Among its most outstanding fea-. 
tures was the fact that it was entirely 


arranged by women and that none but 


women speakers made an appearance, 
whereas, at Geneva, men had prevailed 
among organizers and lecturers. A 
quarter of a century ago the Swiss 
woman’s movement was insignificant. 

The extent to which it has increased 
is clearly shown by the number of con- 
gressional delegates: 1750 women and 
a regrettably small sprinkling of men, 


the agenda were of an’ international 
‘more national aspects, and as none but 
ially women’s questions were 
dealt with, it is no wonder that the 
few big present-day meetings to omit 
the League of Nations 


ici, 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY. 
ANDLIQUOR INCANADA 


? 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
wary its cansdeiad News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—The organized 
temperance forces throughout Canada 
will support the Progressives at the 
forthcoming general election, accord- 
ing to the. Rev. Bém H. Spence, sec- 
tetary of the Council of the Dominion 
Alliance. Mr. Spence reminded 8 
audience that “the Progressive Party 
‘declares that to bring about a greater 
measure of democracy in government 
we reconimend the prohibition of the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as beverages in 
Canada. 

“This,” said*Mr. Spence, “is cer- 
tainly the most explicit and advanced 
pronouncement made by any party and 
if enlarged to exclude exportation and 
transportation, which recent develop- 
ments show to be absolutely neces- 
sary, it would be entirely satisfactory.” 


only some 20-odd. This is almost equal | The prohibition question cannot be 


to the participation in the 1943 con~| solved in any such way as the Liberal: 


gréss of the International Woman Suf-| Party platform proposes, simply by 


frage Alliance at Budapest which was, | 


at the time, considered to be the big- | 
women’s meeting ever held in| Indeed, ‘that great leader of the Lib- 


gest 
Burope. Berne excelled in another 
respect; it seemed to prove anew the 
earnestness of women’s gatherings. 
While men are generally known to fix 
the beginning of morning sittings for 
9:30 or 10 o’clock, and on most occa- 
sions hardly settle down to work until 
about half an hour later, this second 
Swiss gathering not only opened its 
morning meetings at 9 precisely but 


every hall of the five sections into} 


which the congfess was divided was 
overcrowded half an hour before; 
hence every lecture had to be repeated 
once, most of them even twice. Such 
enthusiasm was taken by many per- 
sons to be an unmistakable sign that 
not another 25 years are going to, 
elapse before a third “Swiss women’s 
congress will be summoned. 


Undue Haste Not in Evidence 


The agenda was exceptionally 
heavy, yet thoroughlysmastered with- 
out any trace of customary haste. 
About a dozen national women’s asso- 
ciations having jointly organized the 
second congress, it goes without say- 
ing that a large number of problems 
were dealt with—educational, profes- 
sional, social, economical, domestic 
political. 

Legally and socially women have a 
comparatively high status in this 
country, but in public life they are 
practically nowhere as yet. They hold 
no public positions or offices—po- 
litical, administrative, cantonal, mu- 
nicipal, or otherwise. They are just 
barely beginning to obtain church 
suffrage. Municipal suffrageAs in near 
sight for them in two or three can- 
tons. While parliamentary suffrage 
has been granted to the women of 
most European nations, and even to 
half a fozen East Indian states or 
provinces already, there is no trace of 
it in this Republic. 

The principal reason for this para- 
doxical state of'affairs, which natu- 
rally played a great part in the Berne 
discussions, and was the subject of 
not a few desiderata, is quite similar 
to the one which prevented the intro- 
duction of federal woman suffrage in 


. the United States for so long a period. 
'It is the necessity for introducing it 


cantonally, i. e., state by state, only 
the difficulty is much greater in Swit- 
zerland than, it was in America, owing 
to the fact that there the adoption 
depended on the consent of the single 
state legislatures, whereas here, beside 
the cantonal parliaments, it is also 
a matter for the totality of cantonal 
electors to decide. If the federal 
Parliament were competent to intro- 
duce it, Switzerland should have had 
it by now; but it is difficult to win 
over the electorates. Hence it was 
rejected by the people in the first 
three cantons whose legisiatures had 
adopted it within the last few years 
(Basel, Zurich, Neuchatel). In the 
canton of Geneva a plebiscite on its 
introduction is imminent, the cantonal] 


a majority of only one vote. A Geneva 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
which originiated in May, is trying to 
save the measure from being defeated 
by the people. 


Duties as Well as Rights 


The speakers laid no smaller stress 
on the duties of women than on the 
rights claimed by them. This is char- 
acteristic of the earnestness of the at- 
titude of Swiss women toward the 
commonwealth and of the patience 
they show with the lung delay of their 
political rights. Surely, it has been 
argued, this calm patience: should be 
rewarded by the granting of those 
rights at ar early date. The sugges- 
tions, motions, recommendations and 
resolutions of the congress go far to 


October totaled 6,650,000 feet, being 


preceding months but yet considered 
as a “good month” by the sawmill men. 
The shipments from here in the last 
three months totaled 28,400,000 feet. 


show that it strewed plenty of seeds 


far smaller than in the-two or three! into well prepared and ready furrows. 


Fortunately there are enough hands 
and heads at disposal for promoting 
the seeds’ growth. 


supplemental federal legislation apply- 
ing ‘to some particular province. 


eral Party, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, de- 
clared himself most emphatically upon 
this point, and is on record as saying 
that he was strongly opposed to the 
enactment, for any province, of legis- 
lation that did not apply to the whole 
Dominion; legislation ought to tend to 
promote unity rather than separate 
the different communities. 

“The Labor platform,” continued 
Mr. Spence, “does not deal specifically 
with the prohibition issue. It does 
contain a declaration in favor of the 
initiative and referendum, and Labor 
leaders contend that, through this, the 
prohibition issue and other-questions 
can, must, and will be settled ab- 
solutely in harmony with the will of 
the people. ; 

“The Conservative Party has a 
record and can be judged by per- 
formances rather than by promise. 
‘The Union Government, formed in 
1917, passed Dominion war-time pro- 
hibition, but also repealed that pro- 
hibition without giving the people an 
opportunity to express themselves on 
it. or to make it permanent. What 
has been given ? its place is pitifully 
-inadequate, nor is there in the decla- 
ration of Premier Meighen ‘or any of 
his colleagues a statement of policy 
that giyes hope of more advanced 
legislation.” 


AGRARIANS IN CANADA 
UPHOLD FREE TRADE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—The ultimate 
elimination of protection in the fiscal 
policy of Canada is the goal of the 
Agrarian Party, according to the man- 
ifesto which T. A. Crerar, the party’s 


| accepted leader, has issued in Toronto. 


It is recognized, however, that changes 
must be brought about in a manner 
which will give a fair opportunity to 
Canadian industries now enjoying pro- 
tection to adjust themselves to such 
changes. In the manifesto, however, 
the Agrarians refuse to accept the 
question of the tariff as the only issue. 
They admit that the tariff is important, 
“but the supreme issue today is 
whether our government is to be freé 
or fettered, and whether legislation in 
the future shall be for the few or fo 
the many.” 

“Because of the financial. condition 
of this country,” continues thé mani- 
festo, “the great need is sound busi- 
ness administration. This is a time 
when patriotism must come before 
party, when the national well-being 
must be the cancern of. every good 
citizen. 

“This new politicale movement is 
essentially Liberalism in the true 
sense of the word. We are free men 
and we want a free Parliament, and 
to that end scores of thousantis of 
voters throughout Canada are provid- 
ing the necessary funds to carry on 
the election campaign... This is the | 
business of the people.” 


of their deliberations. ~~ 


ceed 
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‘BERLIN COMMERCIAL 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
’ By special correspondent of The Christian 
___ Sclencg Sonitor 

' BERLIN, Germany — Those who 
knew Berlin. some 25 years ago 
and who have not visited it again 
until the last few years say that they _ 
could hardly recognize it. The Reichs- 
tag, thé Cathedral and many other 
large buildings had sprung up, and 
with new thoroughfares and improve- 
jments the whole aspect of the city 
was changed. This will probably be 
the case again in another decade; 


certainly, at least, as regards Ber- 
lin’s banking quarter, the streets that 
lie between Leipsizer Strasse and Un- 
ter den Linden. 

For a long time the great Berlin 
banks have been contemplating the 
extension of their houses by super- 
structure, and several of these have 
already begun. The necessity for in- 
creasing space is imperative, end, 
ground room being unobtainable, 
raising the building is ‘the only way 
out of the difficulty. The question of 
erecting skyscrapers ind Berlin has 
long been mooted, but it is not now 
entertained, owing principally to finan- 
cial obstacles. The height of the new 
buildings is to range from six to ten 
stories; they are described as middle- 
high houses, and the height must de- 
pend upon the width of the street. 

The Deutsche Bank is adding at 
the present moment two stories to its 
already extensive block — originally 
three stories high—at a juncture of 
the Mauer; Fransosische and Behren 
Streets, near Unter den Linden. which 
is the oldest of that bank’s numerous 
houses. This is the bank quarter of 
the city—the Berlin Wall Street. It 
is significant of the times that it is 
the banks which have started this ex- 
tension of premises. The Deutsche 
Bank, for instance, had before the 
war 3000 employees; now the number 
exceeds 6000. By means of the two 
new stories this bank will be able to 
accommodate 700 more clerks in addi- 
tion to a gain of several conference 
and other spacious rooms. 

In the Behren Strasse, too, is the 
banking house of S. Bleichroeder, 
which has already been raised a 
couple of stories, thus gaining an in- 
crease of 1300 square meters. Op- 
posite the Deutsche Bank in the same 
street stands the handsome National 
Bank designed by the architect, 
Messel, who was also the designer of 
Wertheim’s department store in the 
Leipsizer Strasse, one of Berlin’s most 
beautiful and monumental buildings.’ 
Two stories are shortly to be added 
to the National Bank also, which will 
thereby gain some 3500 square meters. 
The Kommerz and Privatbank in the 
same neighborhood, which bought up 
during the war a gigantic block, in- 
creasing its expanse by 4000 square 
meters, is also about to add another 
story. One of Berlim’s leading bank- 
ing houses, the Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
is erecting a new building which will 
cover 13,000 square meters of the 
thoroughfares Unter den Linden: and 
Charlotten Strasse. This will be, it is 
stated, one of the most beautiful 
buildiags in Berlin, and is to be seven 
‘stories high. These facts clearly 
prove the enormity of the business 
done by the banks.~since the war. ~ 

While the banks have taken the lead 
in the matter of these superstructtres 
the innovation does not stép there. 
The owners of a number of important 
industrial and business houses are in- 
tending to enlarge their premises in 
the same manner before long. In the 
west and southwest of Berlin, on the 
outskirts of the city, many 4welling 
houses are now being built by well- 


| to-do people who are forced to do so 


on account of the scarcity of. flats. At 
Tempélhof, on part of the once famous - 
parade ground, the Tempelhof Field, 


¢| where the Kaiser held his annual fe- 


view, numbers of one-family houses, 
as they are called here, are in pro- 
cess of building—pretty little three 
and four-roented dwellings with a tiny 
garden back and front, quité in the 
English style and a great novelty 
here. At Zehlendorf, between Berlin 
and Potsdam, there is a small garden 
suburb of these houses, which are 
eagerly sought after ag an agreeable 
change from the tenement house sys- 
tem. Thus’ gradually the aspect of 
Berlin is undergoing a4 transition 
which can only prove advantageous. 
All this building is, moreover, ex- 
ingly good for trade, and will con- 


siderably aid in lessening the number 
of unemployed. 
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Although many of the problems on 
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for $30.00. 
8. Hardy Hybrid Tea Roses: strong 3 


And about the base of the | 
Land's End headland is a mass of | 


- Hardy Sbrubs—Weigelia, 
Forsythia, Lilac, Ete., $1.00 tach. 
: List ‘of Evergreen Trees, 

Order above at once. 


Spireas, 


November is Fine to Plant Hardy Perennials, 
Roses, Shrubs, Trees, Etc. 


Order at the following low WHOLESALE RATES:— 
Hardy Herbaceous Perennials; ‘Any 75 assorted of the following for 85. 
Grass, Delphinium, 


Hollyhocks and Newest shades in Iris Germanica. 
2. Peonjes; Finest in newest colers and varieties. 


‘eae 5 ae and 20 others. Any 12 for $6.00. 
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Deduct 5% for mention of this paper. 
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The Preservation of Perfect Feet 


As we mature in experience 
we app‘eciate more fully the 
blessing of perfect feet, as 
well as the blessing of a 
Coward‘ Shoe designed e¢s- 
pecially for them. 


This shoe-—it fits 98% of all men 
with perfe:t feet—is made to en- 
courage th: works of Nature, its 
leathers are soft and pliable, the 
instep fit is comfortably smooth 
while the clasp of heel is gently 
snug, anci the forepart allows 
ample toe room and yet ‘swings 
gracefully to a pleasing, business- 
like appearance. 

Like .alt Coward Shoes the qual- 
ity is top-notch, yet the price is 
well -vithin reason. Here, indeed, 
is an economical way to preserve 
these priceless perfect feet. 


Sold Nowhere Else. 


James S. Coward 


260-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 
(Near Warren St.) 
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A |tlon Football Lesgue on October 8 was,| 
pues | nee who, victorious in their 
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-|the Scottish League eleven which met 
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jtoo happy at fullback against Alexan- 


As was, the open- 
Hee acolo sl 


‘icenter-forward position, 


n-|placed Heart of Midlothian team, 
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{of course, the defeat of the Glasgow 


previous nine league games and two 
‘Glasgow Cup ties, lost to the lowly- 


which only the previous week had ob- 
tained its first victory of the season. 
|The result, despite the Hearts’ hand 
some win over Falkirk on the previous 
|Saturday, was never expected, not 
‘jeven by the most enthusiastic Hearts’ 
|supporters: Play ran in favor of the 
Hearts, and they led at the interval by 
ac ly-scored’ goal by Thomas 
Millar, their new center-forward.’ The 


first half was a period singularly lack- |; 


ing in shooting, and the goal came onty 
three minutes before thé interval 


In the second half, the Rangers 
le some desperate attacks on the 
Hearts’ goal, but they were met by an 
heroic defense, in which Robert 
Birrell, who was appointed captain of 


the Irish League, was ever to the fore. 
The H " defense was very--sure, 
and er Kane kept goal in fine 
style: On two occasions, however, the 

almost scored; hitting one of 
the goal-posts and the crogs-bar. A 
penalty kick was given against the 
Rangers in the closing minutes, and 
Millar made the Hearts’ triumph cer- 


The Hearts were great spoilers, and 
did not allow their opponents to settle 
down to a steady game. Generally 

ng, the’ Rangers played below 
rm, the comparative weakness of 
their forwards being no doubt due :n 
great measure to the absence of A. L. 
Morton. The winners rose to the oc- 
casion in splendid style. They were 
not a great side, but they achieved 
their purpose well, and, on the whole, 
thoroughly deserved their win. What 
made the victory all the more meri- 
torious was the fact that it was gained 
on the Rangers’ ground, and in the 
presence of 35,000 spectators, the 
great majority of whom were support- 
ers of the home club. 

The Celtic team could only draw at 
Dundee, and did well to do so. It was 
to Charles Shaw, their goal keeper, 
more than to any other player, that 
the Celtic owea their escape from de- 
feat. He played a thoroughly sound 
game, Alexander McNair was none 


der Troup, whose trickiness makes 
him very valuable to the Dundee team. 
It was to be regretted in the interests 
of the league competition that the Cel- 
tic dropped one point, while the Ran- 
gers were losing two. 

‘ It was an excellent performance on 
the part of the Queen’s Park team 
to defeat Clyde on the latter’s ground |. 
by 2 goals to 0. Another good “away” 
performance was accomplished by the 
men of St. Mirfen, who defeated Third 
Lanark at Glasgow. It was Duncan 


[HAF HARVARD LOSES 


| Princeton “Advances ‘by This 


) PRINCETON 
ton University forged ahead one: 


SOCCER MATCH 


20-0 Vistory i in the Intercol- 
_. Jegiate Championship Race 


| Special to The Christian Scien Monitor 
from its Eastern N we Office 


N, New parca Htnite 
-more 
notch in its race for the intercollegiate 
soccer championship Saturday after- 
noon w it defeated Harvard Uni- 
versity, 2 to ©. Princeton how has 
three Jeague yictories-to its credit, 
Cornell; Haverford and Harvard. Yale 
and, University of Pennsylvania only 
remain: — 


‘Both scores Sattirday were made in 
the second half when with a northeast 
wind behind them, the Princeton for- 
‘ward line carried the ball into Har- 
vard ee oy repeatedly, R. T. Smart 
"22 and C.’ . Woodbridge 7 finally 


peas, 
e Harvard defense was superb 
during the first half and Princeton 
could mot get the ball beyond the 
middle of the field except on a Very 
few occasions when the oppor~nts’ 
goal was ineffectualiy rushed. rar- 
vard had few real chances to score 
but her defense merits praise for hav- 
ing “held the Princeton line to two 
goals. The perme: & 
PRINCETO 
or, Tuttle 


Thomas, il....... ee ir, Byington 
cf 


Score—Princeton University 2, Harvard 
University 0. Goals—Smart, Woodbridge 
for Princeton. Time—Two 45m. periods. 


HENIGAN WINS . 
- CROSS-COUNTRY 


Dorchester Club Runner Easily 
Captures the New, England 
Amateur Athletic Union Title 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—J. P. Heni- 
gan of the Dorchester Club added 
another championship title to his long 
list Saturday when,he won the New 
England Amateur Athletic Union 
cross-country championship over the 
Franklin Park course in 29m. 8 1-5s, 
The Boston Athletic Associatién won 
the team championship with 28 points, 
while the St. Alphonsus Association A 
team was second with 52 points. 

Henigan covered the six miles in 


* 


the line a few hundred yards in front 
of H. C.. Cutbill,. the Boston Athletic 
Association captain, who covered the 
course in 99m, 43s., after > great battle 
with G. T. Fleming, also of the B. A. A., 
who finished 1 2-5s. behind. 

Fred Faller, who won the title in 
1920, withdrew from the. event... The 
order of the first 10 finishers follows: 


Runnerandclub. . : 
J. PF. Henigan, Dorchester 
H.C. Cutbill, Boston A. A 
G. T. Fleming, Boston A. A..... 


fine style. He ran easily and crossed |: 


Corunia, and A. Bell, Toronto, tied, 
and H. Mathews, Royal Military Col- 
lege, The first McGill run- 
ner to finish was sixth while Queen's 
first man was tenth. 

.. McAuliffe is a freshma in at- Toronto 
and promises to be the best middle-. 
distance rutiner in Canada with a 
little experience. He won the three- 


track meet, the three-mile at the in- 
tercollegiate meet at Kingston, and 
the Torohto Harriers cross-country 
race, setting nig records in each of | 
the three even | 


KANSAS ELEVEN 
PUT OUT OF RACE 


University of Oklahoma Elimi- 
nates Former Team From Mis- 
‘souri Valley Championship 


' Special to The Chitetian bash Monitor 
from its Wéstern News Office 


NORMAN, Oklahoma—The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma eliminated the 
University of Kansas fobdtball eleven 
from the Missouri Valley Conference 
championship race Saturday by an 
overpowering victory of 24 to 7 
against the invaders. The heavy Itne- 
smashing work of the Sooners and 
their brilliant and flashy runs arotind 
end completely offset the formidable 
aerial attack of the Kansas eleven. 

The Kansas squad attempted 49 
forward passes, a record on Okla- 
homa's field, and completed ‘but ‘15 for 
a total gain of 195~yards compared 
to Oklahoma's 12 attempts for six com- 
pletions for 75 yards. The Okla- 
homans offset the passing of the Kan- 
sans by massing up 331 yards inh 
scrimmage against the Kansans’ 103. 

Quarterback C. O. Wilson '23, Kan- 
sas, started every one of the 49 passes 
attempted by the visitors and he was 
easily the star of the Kansas play. 

Capt. R. P. Jones '22 led the visitors” | 
defense work in the guards’ positfon. 
H. F. Hill ’22, R. E. Swatek ’22, G. M. 
Tyler °22, and J. H. Marsh °23, were 
the stars of the Oklahoma victory. 

Two of the Oklahoma .touchdowns 
resulted from straight line-smashing 
football and the third from a forward 
pass tipped in the air by Wilson, Kan- 
sas back, and grabbed by W. D. Hann 
22, Oklahoma center. 

R. C. Bowles ‘24, Oklahoma tackle, 
kicked al] three goals after touch- 
downs and negotiated a field goal from 
the 30-yard line in the third period. 
The Kansas counter came as a result 
of four completed forward passes from 
Wilson to C. A. McAdams ’23 in each 
instance and across the Oklahoma 
goal.line. Wilsen kicked the goal, 
The summary: 


KANSAS 


mile event at the Toronto University | 


‘touchdowns. 


SOUTH SPRINGS — 
- Two SURPRISES 


Tenis Defeats “Nailin 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
- While North Carolina Wins 
From x Virginia Military Team 
Special t to The Christian Science seein? 


ATLANTA, Georgia -— Two upsets 


“2 
‘took place in southern college toot- 


ball circles last Saturday, whef the 
University of Tennessee defeated Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical, 
14 to 7, and North Carolina Univer- 
sity defeated Virginia Military Insti-| 
tute, 20 to 7. Tennessee put up a 
remarkable uphill battle ggainst the 
Mississippi “Aggies. ”" With the Ag- 
gies leading 7 to 0 after ‘five minutes 
of the last period had been played, 
the Orange "and White scored two 
touchdowns, both the result of beauti- 


fully executed ‘pas “he 
- North Carolina University outplayed 


Virginia Military fastitute throughout 
the éntire game; ripping open the Ca- 
dets’ line, sweeping her ends, and 
throwing many passes for substantial 
gains. 

University of Georgia showed: ih her 
game. with the University of Virginia 
that. the Red. and Black.has one ‘of 
the “strongest teams in the south. 
GeorBid and Virginia for the two pre- 
vious years have battled to tie cames. 
The 21!-to-0 victory of the Red and 
Black over the Old Dominion Satur- 
day, with all the Georgia ‘freshmen 
out of the contest, in accordance with 
the rules governing the meeting of the 
two colleges, proves conclusively that 
Georgia will have a good claim on 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association championship, provided, of’ 
course, she conves through the re- 
mainder of the season undefeated. 

Georgia scored in the. first period, 
after P. J. Welchel °22 intercepted a 
Virginia pass and-raced 30 yards for a 
touchdewn: The Red. and Black 
scored again early in the second pe- 
riod after gaining possessién of the 
pall on Virginia’s 40-yard line. From 
this point Georgia marched through 
the Old Dominion line for the second 
touchdown. Georgia scored the last 
touchdown of the game early: in the 
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‘actual competition. 


Tene record. ee Scholes of: the 
Gladstone A. C., Toronto was second 
with his clubmate, James Dellow, in 
third place. Dellow won last year 

atid was a contender until three ati 
from the finish when he.dropped back. 
The Gladstone A. C. of Toronto made 
an excellent showing their four en- 


eighth. 


GRINNELL SQUAD” 


Coach H. J. Huff Hes Developed 


This ~ Fa {Twa Veterans 
Are Among the Candidates 


- ee 
Spec ial to The Christian Science Monitor * 
from its Western News Ofijce 


GRINNELL, lowa—The Grinnell Col- 
lege cross-country squad fs making a} 
fine showing this fall. Eighteen men 
reported to Coach H. J. Huff with-the 
opening of the college. Coach Huff 
is a firm believer in. cross country 
as a means of developing track’ stars, 
especially distance men, and is giving 
special attention to this sport. 

- Ty® annual home ¢tross-country 
meet was held to select the team for 
R. C.. Dougherty 
'23 captured first honors in the meet 
by finishing in the lead of 17 starters. 
Dougherty is a veteran from last 
year’s team and also was a consistent 
winner in the two-mile in Missouri 
Valley Conference meets last spring. 
He finished only a short distance ahead 
of B. L. Higley ‘22, anether veteran 
and captain of the team. FE. K. Mce- 
Ilrath_’24, running the long distance, 
for the first time, was third to finish. 
‘MclIirath is a graduate of Grinnell 
Hizh School and gives promise of re- 


tries finishing second, ve. fifth and | 


IS DOING FINELY | 


CHICAGO LACKS 
DISTANCE MEN 


Cinch Tr. W. Eck Hopes to 
Develop One or Two Good 
Milers From His ‘Cross-Coun- 
try Candidates The Season’ 


: 
i 
* 


Speetai to The Christian Science Monitor 
_\) from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, IWinois—Little is to be- 

expected from the University of Chi- 
cago cross-country team this fall, if 

e performance of the runners so 
far is any standard. . The Maroons 
have been without good distance men 
for several years, and this season 
especially there are no experienced 
runners to draw ‘from. 

The Chicago team is under the di- 
rection of T. W. Eck, famous trainer 
of bicycle riders, who has been in 
charge of cross-country since 1916. 
‘Coach Eck does not expect_to wir 
any meets: but he does believe he 
‘will be able to’ develop one, or two 
good mile and two-mile runners for 
the Conference track season. 

Chicago held a dual rum with Pur- 
due University at Lafayette* Purdue 
runners took the first gix places, For 
Chicago, E. E. Krogh '23, Ralph Dayis 
'22, Adonijah Bowers ’22, H. C. Spruth 
23; Capt. Lewis Kayton.’22, and A. 
C. Barnes ’24, finished in the order 
named. |” : 

Krogh, who led the Chicago run- 
hers in, ran the race in 22m, 12s., and 
Davis was but five yards behind him. 
The winning time was 20m. 30 2-5s. 
The rest of the Chicago runners were 
far behind,, and after thefirst mile 
never had a chance. 

Krogh, the best of the “Maroons, won 
his “C”.in, track last year. He is a 
miler, and is expected to develop into 
one of the best distance men‘in the 


peating his successes in preparatory | 
school competition. P. H. Miller ‘24, 
and L. H. Reece ‘22, finished in the 
order named. Each has hag one 
year’s experience. Other men who. 
placed well to the front were C: H.| 
Bryan '22 and C. C: Watson ‘24. Either 
may supplant some of the members of 
the team as they ‘havé been steadily 


improving. 


|‘ petition. 


Conference before he finishes his com- 
He ran a very good race in 
the National Intercollegiate meet last 
June, finishing sixth.in a large fleld. 
With a little more experience, he is 
expected by Director A. A. Stagg and 
Coach Eck to be able to place in the 
Conference meet. 

The rest of the Chicago men are 
not particularly promising. Davis is 


The home meet was run over a 3%- 
mile course, Dougherty finishing in’ 
20m. 4-5s. Although the time was/| 
aot exceptional Coach Huff is op-! 
timistic over the chances for a win-| 
ning team. -The interest ~»which has | 


’ 


last quarter when Virginia fumbled 


Murray '°22 recovered. Arthur Pew 
'22 kicked all of Georgia's goals after 


Georgia Tech. defeated Clemson Col- 
lege 48 to 7 in a stubbornly fought 
contest in Atlanta. The “Golden Tor- 


MacDonald, McLain 
oe Freese, Davidson 
McKinley, Ilg..... Ps Penge +4 Weidline | 
i, Mei ceceetae BSG ils swe sob ou eee Saunders | 


Haskel 
Hendric abana ab.. ~.ab, Wilson 
rh 


b, McAdams, Kreuger 


Morrison, Swatek, James, fb..fb,, Spurgeon 

Seore—University of Oklahoma 24, Uni- 
versity of Kansas 7. Touchdowns—Hen- 
dricks, Hill and Hann for Oklahoma; 
McAdams for Kansas. Field g0al— 
Bowles for Oklahoma. Referee—Jack 
Grover, Washington.. Umpire—C. E. Mc- 
Bridge, Missouri Valley. Head linesman— 


Thomas Deveraux, Boston A. A. 
Thomas Henigan, Dorchester.... 2 
G. W. Lyons, St. Alphonsus 

W. F. Brooks, St. Alphonsus.... 
Leonard Dolan, Boston College. . 
C.-£. Leath, Boston A. A 3 
C.,E. Reycroft, Boston A. A.... 


LINFIELD NOW LEADS 
IN IRISH.FOOTBALL 


Walker's goal that won the match. 
was ‘the only goal of the game, and 
came very late in the play. Mother- 
well lost at Ayr, where the United, 
after being a goal to the bad, were 
worthy winners by 2 to 1. Albion 
Rovers met their first defeat at home, 
4 it was a goal by James McColl, 
the, former Celtic and Stoke player, 
that brought success to Partick This- 
tle. Dumbarton registered a valuable 
victory by defeating the Airdrieonians, 
who with Queen’s Park, had fared 
worst of all the clubs in the matter 
of lost points. 

The 
earned win over Greenock Morton, but 
did not play convincingly.’ After suc- 
cesses over the Celtic and Aberdeen, 
and a draw with Falkirk, the Hiber- 
nians. changed their team, Matthew 
Paterson, who had been tried in the 
and had 
scored a goal in each of the three 
matches, returning: to his former 
place at center-half. As surprising.a 
result as.any was Hamilton Academi- 
cals’ runaway win over Kilmarnock, 
by 7 goals to 1. “The defeat in actual 
play was hardly so bad as bare figures 
would appear to indicate; but, all the 
same, the Kilmarnogk men were well 
beaten. The Kilmarnock goal keeper 
was quite good, but the backs and 
halfbacks were almost overwhelmed. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
_ AWARDS TROPHIES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The small-arms trophies 
offered by the United States Navy De- 
partment for the year 1920-21 were 


F individual pistol match 
‘ saeevounit-Conrmander 


on the — and Asiatic 


It} - 


| Linfield 


|Glenavon 


Hibernians gained a_ well-| 


IRISH ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


LEAGUE STANDING 
(To October 15, Inchisive) 


: periods. 


McCreary, Oklahoma. Time—Foyr 15m, 


TENNIS COMMITTEE 
CONSIDERING DRAW 


' 
NEW YORK, New York—Abandon- 
ment of the “blind draw” in tourna- 
ments js being considered by the 


United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. It has appointed a committee, 
of which H. N. Williams 2d, of Bos- 


W. L. D. For Agst Pts 
11 > 10 
10 4 9 
7 BS > 
S82 


Glentoran 


Distillery 
Queen's Island .: ae 
‘Cliftonville eee 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BELFAST, Ireland — Defeating 
Queen’s Island by 3. goals to 1, tHe 
Linfield team rose to fhe top position 
in the frish A tion Football 
League standing on October 15. Lin- 
field was the only team in the com- 
petition that had not met with defeat. 
Its game against Queen’s Island was 
a good, even one. In the first half, 
Alexander Clarke scored for the 
Island, but Richard McCracken equal- 
ized and obtained a second goal in the 
concluding half. Gerald Morgan re- 
gistered Linfield’s third goal. 
Cliftonville received a visit from 
Distillery, and the latter woh by 2 
goals to 0. James McIivenny scored 
one and Thomas Amderson the other. 
Cliftonville had Nathaniel Adams db- 
sent from his ustial position in goal, 
but a forward, James Heggart, under- 
took the réle, and di@ very well. Glen- 
toran and Glenavon met at the for- 
mer’s ground in Belfast. The Glen- 
avon men had not lost a match, and 
they were anxious to retain their un- 
‘beaten record. As matters turned out, 
they did not do so, for Glentoran won 


8 
6 
3 
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is chairmah, to ascertain the 
sentiment of leading tennis players in 
regard to the step. This committee. 
will report ‘to the executive body of 
the association at its December meet- 
ing: 

The “blind draw,” used in all of the 
big tournaments last year, proyed un- 
satisfactory to the players in many, 
instances. In thé women’s United 
States national championships, Mrs. 
F. Il. Mallory was drawn to meet Mrs. 
J. B. Jessup, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Miss Suzanne Lenglen in the first 
and second rounds, while the men’s 
title tournament had W. T. Tilden 2d, 
W. M. Johnston, Vincent Richards and 
Zenzo Shimidzu in_ one-eighth of the 
draw. - 

Tilden is one of the leaders in the 
movement to have the draw “seeded” 
or picked in the future. 


SOUTHERN FOOTBALL SCORES 
GEORGIA TECH. CENTRE 
42—Wake Forest 9 2%—Ky. Wesleyan 0 
41—Oglethorpe .0 i14—Clemson .... 
70—Davidson ...0 14—Va. Poly. I. . 
69—Furman . 0 28—St..Xavier .. 
48—Rutgers ....14 98—Transylvania 
7j—Penn, State..28 - 6—Harvard ;.... 
48—Clemson .... 55—Kentucky 


‘ 
- 


GEORGIA 


--—_ 


ALABAMA 
34—Howard ....14 
27—Spring Hill . 7 
55—Marion .. Inst. 0 7—Harvard .... 


14—Oglethorpe ». 


by 1 goal to 0. This was scored in thre 
first half by Hu eek. On the run) 
of play, there coul@ be no doubt that 
the better team won. 


TORONTO HARRIERS 
CLUB WINS RACE 


Specie! to The, Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canad News Office 
KINGSTON, Ontario—The Wniver- 
sity of Toronto Harriers Club won the 
intercollegiate cross-country race here 
Friday over a course of 5m. 1380yds. 
by having four members of the team 
finish in the lead. Owing to the heavy 
‘| going over the country, the record was 
not threatened. The first five runners 
to finish were: J. McAuliffe. Toronto; 


95—Bryson Col,. 0 
0—Sewanee ....17 
7—La..State .... 7 
0—Vanderbilt ..14 
218 59 
VIRGINIA M. I. 
13—Roanoke <a 
32—Hamp.-Sid’y 90 
20—Wake Forest 0 
7—Uni. of Va. .14 
7—Penn. ......- 21 
7—N,. C. State... 7 
7—No. Carolina 20 
93 62 
VANDERBILT 
34—Tenn. Nor’l.. 
42— Mercer 


7—Ala. P, 
21—Virginia .... 


104 


0 


7—~Miss. A. & M. 0° 
ai 16—Detroit ......14 
.. 0° 0—Alabama P I.14 


50 


mot yet been re- 


| 


| Frank Leigh, ‘Toronto; J. ee | 
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nado” showed the old-time-fash of 
stellar football playing at times, but 
frequently fumbled and played rag- 
gedly at other times. The White and 
Gold ljne appears to .be the weakest 
she has had in many & year, and ‘much 
uneasiness is being experienced by 
the Tech supporters for the coming 
Georgetown and Alabama Potytechnic 
Institute games. ff 
abama Polytethhic Institute de- 
feated. Tulane. University 14 to 0 in a 
hard-fought @ontest -in New. Orleans. 
Auburn started off with a rush in the 
first period, battling her way against 
penalties and fumbles to the one-yard 
line, where Tilane stiffened and held 
the Tigers for downs. Edward Shir- 
ling °22, the AN-Southern Tiger full- 
back, scored’ in the second and last 
periods for Auburn,-and played the 
best game -on the figid 
Centre College’ swept her ancient 
rival; the University of Kentucky, off 
its feet and won 55 to 0 in a game 


featured by the. brilliant. running’ of 


W. “G. McMillian °°22. » Virginia. Poly-. 
technic Institute expertenced easy 
sailing in sri over Morris Harver 
College, 55 to 7, ta one-sided, tinin- 
teresting gamé.. 

One intersectional~ game ‘is sched- 
uled for Saturday ‘when . Tulare ‘Uni- 
versity meets the Washington Univer- 
sity at &t, ; Lauis: Missouri. 


DAME FOOTBALL “WINNERS | 
Bpanerto The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office .. * 

NEW YORK, New York — Notre 
Dame College football team’s speed 
and versatility, especially “overhead, 
played Rutgers College off its feet at 
the Polo Grounds Tuesday, six goals 
from, touchdowns and two field goals 
petting the visitors 48, while the Jer- 
sey team’s only chance to score was 
thrown away by an attempted for- 
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vigorous rush at th, lHne was needed 


for a touchdown. ¢ 


SMOKE WINS LONG RUN 
Special to The Christiam Science eecttad 
- from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—Albert ‘Smoke, 
an indian -from Peterboro, Ontario, 
‘won the -annual Thanksgiving Day 
road-race at Hagpilton, Ontario; Mon- 
day from a’ field Of 18 starters, five of 
om ‘dropped out during‘the race 
ich is the main long-distance race 
of tite Domiriion. The course, which 


‘is’ cohsidered one of<the hardest o 


the continent, is 19 miles 168. yar 


°/ im. length and Smoke’s. time “was 1h. 


4 the team. 


ward pass when a,parently only a' 


‘| and Thornburg. 


back of her goal line ‘and Mercer; becn taken in cross-country has far | 4m. 55s., 


excelled that of previous years, and) 
should add much to the + ease for | 


In a triangular meet, with Washing- 
ton University and the University of 
Missouri as the other contestants, 
Grinnell won with 28 points. This run 


also a miler.- This is his last year of 
‘competition and he is not expected to 
develop any farther than he has at 
present. Bowers runs the half and 
|mile, but lacks staying qualities in a- 
hard race." He runs the mile in about 
and has never done much 
better that that time. : 

Spruth, a junior, came along very 
fast in the outdoor season last year 
as a two-miler. He jad never run be- 
fore last winter, but developed so fast 
that he was able to place in dual 
meets. It is predicted that he will be 


Was held over a five-mile course and 


in 28m. 31 3-5s. -Highley came in a 
good second. The next competition 
will be the Missouri Valley Conference 
championship at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Saturday, and Grinnell expects to fin- 
ish well. ‘up. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
SQUAD AT DRAKE 


New Athletic Director and Track | | 
Coach Has Succeeded in Get- 
ting Several Runners Out 


Specie! to The Christian Rcience Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


DES MOINES, I¢wa—For the first 


Dougherty was the first man to finish | 


a very fair runner before he finishes 
e0llege. Captain Kayton formerly was 
a quarter and half miler, but was 
better two years ago than he is now. 
Barnes, a junior, is a’ baseball player, 
who has never done much running. 
BATES WINS CROSS-COUNTRY 
ORONO, Maine—The Maine inter- 
collegiate cross-céuntry run here Fri- 
day was won by Bates College with 35 
|points, University of Maine second 
| with 41: Bowdoin College, third, 55, 
and Colby College, fourth, 93. The 
;course was heavy, but. the time, 32m. 
23 3-5s., is. considered good. Capt. R. 
B. Buker '22 of Bates finished first 
with a lead of 25s. over Capt. W. Sx 
Hart ’22 of Bowdoin, with Capt. W. K 
Herrick '22 of Maine, third, about two 
minutes behind the leaders. All but 


ee ey rte pe eee 
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time in many years’ Drake University 
has a cross-country team. In years 
past efforts have been made to organ- 
ize the hill-and-dale runners at the 
Blue: dnd, White institution; but there 
néver was enough interest to make 
the team a success. 

This year the. new. athletic director 
and track coach, K. L. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 2], has succeeded 
in getting from 15 to .20 men to report 
“for the work each night. From this 
number he*has selected Wayne Feike 
'22, D. C. Taylor °23, C. B. Sharp ‘23, 


, 


one of the: 27 runners finished. 
Wy Wavy Sy ny. Sy’ 
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Fast Time Across the Pacifie 


TO, THE ORIENT 


$0 Days. to JAPAN 
44 Days to CHINA 
47 Days to MANILA 


'W. C. Thornburg ’23, Lyin Latta ’23, 


for the Drake team.. 


the members of the squad who are 


H. V. Reeves ’24,.D. M. Smith ’24, and | 
J. E. Kirby ’24, as the best prospects | 


This list include® virtwally all of} 


_ Travel in Comfort on the Palatial 
press of Russia 
Empress of Asia 


Luxurious Accommodations. 
Single Cabins, Double Cabina, 


» 


eligible. Coach Wilson does: not ex- 


to make a good “harrier.” 


team who has had track experience, 
and he is a veteran distance runner, 
but has never competed in fall hill- 
and-dale competition. Naturally he 
has made the best showing in prac- 


pect his team to.do much this fall | 
as it requires a year or two of work | 


Wayne Feike is the only may on the 


Suites—Bedroom. Sitting Room, 
Private Bathroom. 


pom to Agents Everywhere or 
Passenger & Freight Depts. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
»  Traffie Agents 


tice to date. Next to him come Paylor 
eur a wr & Ti Ty A 
Ql UT a A AMIE RIG 


Rio de Janeiro, Mbntevideo 
\ and Buenes Alres 


Regular saflings every three. weeks by. luxurions 


NEW YORK to ROTTERDAM 


Plymouth, Bowlo gne-SuréMer 


HOLIDAY SAILING §§ 
S. $. ROTTERDAM, Dec. 10 


Will reach ENGLAND and the CON- 
TINENT in ample time for the 
HOLIDAY WEEK 
§ 


passenger steamers of 21,000 ton displacement, 
especially designed for travel im. the Tropics. | 
“Company's office. 42 Broadway, New York. A 
‘Steamship or Tourist Agent or Rafmonad & Whit. 


50m..4s., four minutes slower than 


comp 17. Temple Place. Genetal District Agent. 


‘ Lists and Full Particulars Apply to 
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NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, Maritime 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO. 


Maie comfortably and delightfully accessibie by the 
N. ¥. MK, fast palatial 21,000 ton passenger steamships 


eer x _Bildge St. 


Nov. 12 Dec. 10 Apr. 
Nov. 19 Dec, 29 Feb. 4 


| nt 
2 IN, Amsterdam ..Nov.26 Jan. 4 Feb, 15 


Dec. 3 Jan. 2) Feb. 25 
Passenger Office, 89 State’St., Boston 


est Indies 


Cruises 


Four De Luxe Cruises 
of Twenty-three Days Each 
Leaving New York 
Nov. 26—Jan. 4—Feb, 4—Mar. 4 
. Via Palatial. Twin § 


1S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE”. 


14.000 Tons Displacement 
No Passports py for Cruises. 
Rates, $275.00 up to $869.00 
Including 18 rooms imi "dailies ba tha. 
For Further Particulars write * 


BERMUDA LINE 


Whitehall St. New York. 
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IN VESTMENTS | 


,.|ing the difficulties of the period, gives | 


‘coming 
estab- 


t to lose “thies 
\ f a 7 ed . ’ 
i of percale prices cover-| > 
and ere=| | 


lyear ending Baitember last of $70,000,- 


inter | $16,000,000. 


and/ many ‘dealers were forced ta “lower 


74 market 
seasonal 
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anadian News Office 
Topher’ _Ontario-—J,  H. Gundy, 
. of Toronto's leading financiers in } 
the Electric Club here, ex- | 


cial position today, notwithstand- 


Mo causé for alarm. We have turned 
the corner,” sald Mr. Gundy, “and have 
on-in the general 
based this con-. 
ing facts and fig- 
hat lures. 
months ended with September,, 1920, | 
showed a surplus of $67,000,000. The 
sorraneveding. period. of this year: 
owed a ‘surplus of $66,000,000—a 
ance of revenue in’ the two. years 
of -$133,000,000. — nt bank loans 
during the year .by 
000, while savings de- 
is are aaate, $10,000,000 ahead. 
o far as Canadian trade is concerned,’ 
able balance for the 


000, compared with an unfavorable} 
balance in. the _ previous year’ ~of, 


r. Gundy paid that the predictions. 
that because of the tremendous monéy 
need of the world, higher money: rates 
woult pecessarily obtain, bigs re been. 

alized. It had turned out that these 
onditions worked; their own cure, the 
srates asked so checking borrow- 
as to make it ‘impossible, and 


their prices in order to do business. 
The > agg d been that people had |, 
now got ba to where money for 
sound enterprises ,could be atjsined 
easily and comfortably. 


EMPIRE, COTTON © | 
., GROWING: PLAN 


‘Special to A.% Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News ce 


LONDON, England—It is announced 


the grant of a charter to the Empire | 
Cotton Growing Corporation, a perma- 
ment body which is being set up io 
carry into effect the recommendations 
made by the Empire Cotton Growing 
Committee. This committee was ap- 
pointed in 1917 to inquire into the pos- 
sibilities of cotton production -within 
The.object of the corpo- ;, 
ration will be to extend the cotton- 
growing areas of the Empire. 
Under the’ charter the corporatian 
will, among other. functions, have? 
power te assist in the Wevelopment 


oe 


,. 


and strengthening of agricultural | 
departments of the dencies and 
colonies and to provide. facilites for 
training men.for posts under these 
departments, and to undertake the’ 
marketing of crops’ where this will 
prove of assistance to the local govern- 
‘The. affairs of ‘the corporation will 
be in the hands of an administrative | 
council, the. presidericy of which has 
been accepted | by Lord Derby. | 
“a 
DROP. IN ‘FINANCING , 
_ OF CORPORATIONS 
xhw YORK. New tire Carporad 
nancing ‘during October was very 


for. capital im all fie'ds of industry. 


* Réflroad,. public utility and indus- | 


month amounted to $77,052,570, 
against. $255,581,200 in September and | 
$240,519,390 in.October, 1920. Interest 


| scoured” the. world for new sources of: 
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Protection of f Coeur, ah Ee 
pansion of. Industries Depends. 
“Upon Regular Oil’ Supply, 
; eee of Commerce Is _ 


Special to Sti CreAiittians Sclence Monitor 
_* from ite Ruropean News Office 

“LONDON, Englané—“The-aggressive | 
cil policy of*the-British is dictated ‘by 
something miore than sentimentality 

or avarice; the’ protection of our coun- 
try and the expansion of our indus- 
‘tries depend upon’ “the | assurance of 


regular supplies of ‘oil products,” said | 
| Mr. A, Beeby ‘Thompson, in an address 
on the petroleum problem which he 


delivered at the Lomion rome +S of 
Commerce reténtly> 

-The oil position of the Empire ‘das 
less precarious than was usually sus- 
pected. The British had sat on their 
j oi] resources. whilst’ America bestowed 
her richest mineral treasures. lavishly 
and generously. The British had 


supply whilst América had rested. con- 
‘tent ‘with her home. resources. - ‘There 
| was no philanthropic motive involved, 
but the fact remained that America. 
had’ skimmed fhe’ cream of her oil 
wealth at'a period when prices were 
low, whilst Britain entered the world’s 
miarket with her fhish production 
when the value of oil had appreciated, 
and: her prices were high/ + « —.: 

As surprise after surprise had fol- 
lowed. the activities of the petroleum 
prospector: in America, so would the 
efforts.of enterprising’ pioneers be 
regardéd im other countries. , Hitherto 
operations had been’ mainly centered 
where manifestations of the presence 
of oil had been well, developed,but na- 
ture was not,always so kind jn giving, 
auch’ an obvious. clue to the wealth 

ncealed. underground; As oil prices 
were unduly inflated after the war, 
a0 was the: reverse movement being 
overdone.” 


Rise. Follows Captibdeptan : 


The general dbrtailment’ of oilfield 
opératioas was sure to. be followed by 
another. substantial. rise of prices in 
‘due course. ‘That there was a grave 
miscalculation of future requirements 
was shown by the sudden reversal -of 


‘ 


glut “of oil, andAmerican operators 
were agitating ‘for the imposition df 
an. import tax on foreign oils instead 
of recommending consefvation of their 


alien supplies. - be 

‘America had yieidéd up to 1920 
| about 5;500,000,000 barrels of oil, or 
over 62, per cent of the world’s. out- 
put, whereas the British Empire had 
only. produced about 162,000,000 -bar- 
rels of oil or 2 per cent of the world’s 
total sum.’ On the other wand America 


of oil*territory whilst the output of 
British territory had been derived from 
about.70 square miles. Today the 
‘relative yield: of Wnited States and 
British Empire wis about 32 to 1; 


‘tof reis. 


ON FOREIGN BANKS| 


| Movement Is Qn Foot to Limit 
- Transactions in Foreign Ex- 


NEW YORK, New. York--A move- 
ment is reported to be progressing 
in Rio’ de Janiero to curtail the ac- 
tivities of foreign banks in Brazil 
by making foreign exchange transac- 
tions the exclusive privilege of the 
Bank ef Brazil. This bank already 
enjoys the great advantage over all 
other banks in that it is exempted from 
the stamp tax on bills of exchange 
ahd is sole provider\of drafts for pay- 
sment of gold customs duties. 

Foreign banks are, however, so well 
organized and prudently managed, 
that ‘they .are able to - succeasfully 
compéte with the Bank of Brazil when- 
ever the government is not in the 
market to peg the rate. They transact 
a large share of the foreign exchange 
business. The other native banks are 
,also contemplated in the proposed 
‘measure of limitation, but they will 
not be greatly affected, as they do not 
deal much in foreign exchange. 

The basic idea of the movemént is 
to compel the foreign banks to use 
their own capital. for leans and dis- 
counts instead of accumulating huge 
cash reserves for finaticing their for- 
eign éxchange transactions. Last 
August the cash balances of 23 banks 
established in Rio de Janeiro amount- 
ed, in the aggregate, to 640,427 contos 
(A conto is now Worth about 
$130.) Of this total the Bank of Brazil 
had 98,788 contos; the 16 for.ign banks, 
508,373. contos, and the six ‘native 
banks, 33,266 contos. At this time the 
six most important foreign banks had 
accepted deposits—in current account 
and for fixed. terms—and had made 
‘discounts and loans in accordance 
with table below: 

4 
contos 
76,282 
254,235 
32,922 
57,560 
50,034 


Nat City Bank of N Y.. 
French & Italian Bank. 
Royal Bank of Canada. 
London & Brazilian Bk. 
British Bk of So Am.. 
Lon & River Plate Bk. 43,315 

Total six banks 514,348 

It is suggested that the scduiertton 
of 66 per cent for loans in relation to 
deposits is too Jow, and that a mini- 
mum ratio should be established by 
law, and also the ratio between capital 


and deposits. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Germany has underbid American in- 
terests over $2,000,000 on a contract 
“for the construction of telephone serv- 
ice in Uruguay, but has not yet been 
awarded the contract, as it is doubt- 
ful if delivery and equipment’ can be 
guaranteed in accordance with the 
terms of ‘the government. 


Of the paper curreacy circulation 
of Poland, which now amounts to 
approximately 150,000,000,000° Polish 
marks, it is estimated at Warsaw that 
something less than 120,000,000,000 
marks ‘are actually circulating in 
Poland, the balance being held abroad. 


Although these facts were irrefut- | 
‘able, and at a glance disconCerting, 
they did not répresent’ the full par- | 
ticipation of British enterprise im oil, 
‘nor adequately ‘represent the capabil- 
ities of: the Empire's rpsources. Brit- 
ish” capital. controlied supplies of oil 
so well distributed gegxraphically that 
much of. the danger of total isolation 
in the event of ;war wag removed. 

Disregarding financial holdings ‘in 
foreign concerns, ‘British capital prob- | 
jably” controlled a yéarly Output of. 
about 74,000,000 barrels of oil, or about | 


116 per eent of the- world’s output, of announcement’ received by the United | 
which about one-fifth was derived from | States 


‘the Empire. Companies with a nomi- | 
nal, capital of hundreds of millions, 
sterling were registered for petroleum | 
enterprise, and there. was much unre- 
corded ‘expenditure on mie under 
takings. — { 


Prospective Posabbilities | "Fite | 


stern, Bengal ‘and Assim’ were | 
y. to evolve surprises to ‘eouira-. 
geous explorers, continiffed Mr. ‘Thomp-: 
son, and the. gortnees _provinc’s, of | 

attractive possibiti- | 


layas that would not long remain nes- | 


lected when peaceful conditions re-/ over gn record, despite the fact that’ 


The American Bankers Association 


and the vigilance committee of the' 


| National Association of Motion Picture | 
Industry will join to protect investors | the last financial year the Common-' puns from Bankow to Peking, and is 


change to the Bank of Brazil 


‘| patriation purposes, 


FINANCIAL SURVEY 
MADE IN AUSTRALIA 


Detrtess 2 in Public’ Debt, Over- 


vision and Easier Money Pros- 
pect, Signs of Better Outlook 


Special to The Christian Sciencé Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—With a sur- 
plus of £6,500,000 in ‘hand, an over- 
subscribed local loan for repatriation 
purposes, a decrease in the net public 
debt, and the préspect of another 
financial year without new taxation, 
Australia’s Treasurer, Sir Joseph Cook, 
is able to face with confidence the ex- 
pected excess of expenditure over rev- 
‘enue'in the current 12 months. 
While the revenue of the Common- 
wealth was £65,517,608, an excess 
over the estimate of £2,152,908, the 


| expenditure out of revenue was £64,- 


624,087, or £4,248,491 less than an- 
ticipated by the Treasurer. Sir Joseph 
‘Cook estimates that there will be a 
‘deficit of about £2,800,000 on the 
financial year -1921-22, but this de- 
ducted from the surplus in hand still 
leaves £3,800,000. 


Fruits of Over-Importing 

Customs and excise revenue play a 
big part in the budget figures. In the 
year recently closed on June 30, they 
brought in £3,876,906 more than was 
expected, as a result of the abnormal 
over-importing. For the curfrent 
year, the pendulum is swinging over 
.and a falling off of £5,678,906 is antic- 
ipated: .The. abnormal part played 
by “stimulants” will be understood by 
the fact that last year they represented 
£13,366,424 out of the total customs 
and excise returns of £31,809,906. 

While the aggregate expenditure of 
the Commonwealth this year, revenue 
and loan, may be about £81,000,000, 
it is anticipated that much less will 
be spent than in 1929-21; 
expenditure may be £11,500,000. In- 
cluded in the expenditure this year 
will be £3,000,000 for the completion 
of shipbuilding contracts of the Com- 
monwealth’s merchant marine, £335,- 
000 for the Murray River water 
scheme, £200,000 for buildings at the 
federal capital” site of Canberra, 
£500,000 for .aviation development 
and aerial mails, £2,260,946 for re- 
£7,000,000 ‘for 
the settlement of soldiers on the land 
and £4,000,000 for the building of 
war-service homes. The settlement 
and war-service homes items will be 
met by the Diggers’ Loan of £10,000;- 
/ 000, which has been oversubscribed. 


Net Debt Reduced 

On June 30 the gross war debt of | 
the Commonwealth was £359,606,719, 
and its other debts arounted £ 42,- 


113,306, making the huge total of 
£ 401,720,025 for 5,500,000 people. 
though the gross debt rose during the | 
year by £20,410,121, yet actually the | 
inet public debt is now £8,800,872 less | 
than at the end of June, 1920. During 


subscription to Loan-Tax Re-| 


the drop in'| 


Al- | 


 tollowing snalysis of taxation in Aus- 
tralia, as compared with New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom: © 
Direct Indirect Total 
: sd. £ s.d £ 8. 4. 


he ae p 
Commonwealth H 1510 5 17.0 


3 
*~912 10 
‘Total state and _ 
Commonwealth 
taxation 7 


New Zealand . 
United Kingdom. 16 


GAIN IS SHOWN IN 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Total in United States for ‘June, 
1921, Is Greater Than for 
the Same Month of Last Year 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbin 
—Deposits in mutual savings banks in 
the United States on June 30, 1921, 
amounted to $5,574,181,000, compared 
With $5,186/845,000 in June, 1920. De- 
positors totaled 9,619,260, while the 
average deposit account’ was $579.59, 
compared with 9,445,327 and $549.19, 
respectively, in the’ same month last 
year. 

Of the 623 reporting banks, ail 
except 26 are located in the New 
tngland and eastern states, and the 
deposits in the banks of these geo- 
graphical divisions amounted to nearly 
96 per cent of the total in the banks 
of that class. 

In the New England states the de- 
posits in these savings institutions 
increased $63,000,000, of which §47,- 
000,000 were in the banks in Masga- 
chusetts, and 


states, ranging from about $1,400,000 
in New Hampshire to nearly $5,000,000 
in Rhode Island. The averag2 deposit 
in banks in this geographical division 
was ‘$500.01. 

Deposits in the savings banks in the 
eastern states increased from $3,025,- 
000,000: to $3,284,000,000, showing a 
‘net increase of about $259,000,000. 
This increase was mainly in the 
banks in the State of New York; 
wherein the increase was $250,000,000. 
‘With the exception of New Jersey 
banks, which lost approximately $10,- 
000,000, there was an increase in 
deposits in the savings banks of each 
state in this geographical division. 


BELGIANS OBTAIN 
ORDERS IN CHINA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BRUSSELS, . Belgium—A _ competi- 
tion recently instituted -in China for 
the best plan for a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Yellow River, re- 
sulted in the first price being awarded 
to a Belgian firm, the Belgian Com- 
pany of Railways and Railway Enter- 
prise. 


; 


different firms, were examined, in- 
| cluding 15 French, 14 Chinese, seven 
|German, six American, two Japanese; 
|two Belgian, one Austrian, one Italian 
|and one English. The Belgian project 
| provided for an expenditure of 62,200,- 
| 000 francs. 

| The bridge will have a total length 
'of about three _ kilometers. It 
| situated on the line of railway that 


| Forty-nine projegts, presented by. 2 


against fraudulent stock schemes of Wealth created £38,697,071 new debt.| +, replace a bridge built more than 


wildcat film companies. 
that- more than $50,000,000 was in- 
vested in fake film promotions last 
year. 

The organization of a cotton trad- 
ing corporation at the dree port of'| 
Danzig, designed primarily for han- 
‘dling American cotton consigned to 
European spinners, is indicated in an | 


Department. of Agriculture. 
‘Polish spinners, it has been learned 
desire to. buy their cotton in Danzig, 
‘paying cash.for it at the time of de-' 
‘livery. The spinners are consuming 
about 20,000 bales of cotton a month, 
| but consumption is gradually in- 
‘creasing. 


’ 


SUGAR SURPLUS IN CUBA 
NEW YORK, New York—Raw sugar) 


on hand in+sCuba at the end of Octo- 


ber amounted to 2,606,107,840 pounds, 
compared with 686,931,840 pounds at 


the ‘American Sugar Bulletin. This 
large stock indicates the largest carry- | 


286,950, representing redemption ‘and | 
‘money’ not spent on war gratuities. | 

en the money repayable tothe 
| Commonwealth by the states and sol- 
diers, and the balance of’ unexpended } 
‘loan money are reckoned, together 
| with the future repayment out of prof- 
‘its of the sums spent on the Commor-., 
wealth liners, then the net public @ebt 
has shrunk as stated. In connection 
'with the public debt it is interesting 
to note that Australians have lent to’ 
‘their own government for war and | 
‘repatriation purposes £ 256,000,000. 

Sir Joseph Cook now expects an era 
‘of cheaper money. Within the last) 
| six months tite Bank of England rate 
'has. dropped from 7 per cent to 534 | 
| per cent. 


Australia’s present adverse 
| balance of trade is prominently indi-| 
gated by the selling price of “de-| 
mand” drafts on London, which since | 
December last: has averaged 37s. 6d,, 
per 100, the highest in the history of | 
the Commonwealth. [t is expected | 
that conditions will improve in this 
year and the government hopes that | 


It is stated Against this must be placed the £ 18,- |20 years ago. 


Besides the above, Belgian firms took 
part in an adjudication in China, and 


is | 


, 


s:| QUESTION OF VALUE 


OF GERMAN MARKS 


No. Prospect of Complete Re- 
habilitation, Says . Financial 
‘Observer Who Says Stabiliza- 
tion at Some Point Is Needed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, :‘New York—Any possi- 
bility of the complete rehabilitation of 
the pre-war value of the German mark 


‘is absurd, said a prominent student 


the balance of the} 
increase is shown in the remaining} 


i 


: 


‘matter, as far as can be seen. 


| wacceentelly obtained some big orders. | 


|The works and foundries of Haine St. | 


|Pierre (the Goldschmid firm) acting 
| for a group of Belgian constructors, 
| lifted an order for 30 locomotives at 


| 410,000 francs each, at present rate of 


| change equivalent to, £9150. The 
English’ estimates 
| £13,075 and £19,750, f. o. b. Liverpool. 
| The six locomotives of English type 
were also adjudged to a Belgian group 
‘at 412,000 francs each, or £9675 at the 
present rate of exchange. 
|English estimate was £11,000. per 
/Machine and the highest £17,280. The 
two “Mikado” 
| obtained by the American Locomotive | 
iC 
|The only English estimate amounted | 
to £14, 904. 


‘COAL PRODUCTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| 


; 


varied between)! 


The lowest | 


| 


of the banking situation, who has re- 
cently returned from Germany, to @ 
representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

“Of tourse, what the German Gov- 
ernment may attempt to do is purely 
a political matter, and as far as any- 
one in the United States can see, pure 
guesswork. In a letter just received 
from Bremen, it is stated that, con- 
trary to general opinion in the United 
States, the purchasing power of the 
mark in Germany is lower rather than 
higher than the exchange rates. This 
is entirely a new development and 
May account for much of the specu- 
lation. Of course the cause of the de- 
pression is due to the ontrageous con- 
fusion over reparations payments and 
the fact that taxation over there is 
not even making a pretense of meet- 
ing government expenses. 


Fixing Currency Value 
“It might be possible to stabilize the 
currency, fixing the value of the mark 


at, say, 2 to 2%-cents, and keep it 
there, either by fiat, or after the 
manner practiced in South America, 
For instance, the Argentina peso was 
criginally issued as equivalent to a 
dollar; but after gradually dropping 


’ 7 


idown to an exchange value of about 


25 cents, it recovered somewhat. Then 
a central bank of issue was organized 
on a gold basis, which permanently 
fixed the redemption value in gold at 
42 cents, at which point it has re- 
mained ever since. 

“In the case of Germany; where_the ° 
currency is issued by the Reichsbank, 
a bank of issue already established, 


‘the process would be just the oppo- 


site. It would be’ necegsary for the 
government or. private banks or 
bankers to organize a new bank, cen- 
tralizing the gold of the country, re- 
deeming the Reichsbank’s currency at 
a rate to be fixed and issuing in turn 
its-own currency, convertible into gold 
for exchange purposes. 


Paper Money Issue 
“But this is mere guesswork and_so 
far has little foundation, as there has 


not arisen any man or group of men 
2! big enough to put this into effect, or 
with courage enough to carry it 
through. Of course, as *a starting 
point, it would be necessary to stop 
the issue of any more paper money 
from the Reichsbank. 

“No man outside of Germany is able 
to tell what the situation is, and no 
conference of bankers in Washington 
or elsewhere will be able to settle this 
The 


only thing to do is‘to wait.” 


MARKS CONTINUE TO 
‘DECLINE IN LONDON 


LONDON, England—The German 
mark continues to fall on the London 
exchange market, breaking to a new 
low record of 1225 to the £1 Stepling. 
yesterday, under heavy offerings. 
There were few buyers, the belief 
prevailing that the rate will cepreciate 
still further. 

Consols for money were 48%. Grand 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 11, Rand Mines 
24g; bar silver 393d. per ounce; 
money 2% per cent. Discount rates— 
short bills 35 per cent; three months’ 


type locomotives were | Ills. 813-16 to 3% per-cent. 


ompany at 52,000 gold dollars each. | NEW CARBURETOR 


USES HEAVIER OILS 


ee ee 


pag to. The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

” COPENHAGEN, Denmark—The emi- 

nent Danish inventor, Director Elje- 

‘hammer,’ who solved some of the 


Lal. eer rates- remained high, ranging from 7 
“gga arty a quera® The Philadel. ! ects in * Egyptian | the position will be speedily amelio- | : Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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i. ¢ént bonds, butt 


per cent to 8 per cent. 
phia Company #0] $16,000,000 6 per | 
these were offered 'at | 
ardiscount whic netted more than! 
7 per @ent. | 

‘A feature of October’ s financing was 
the absence of any railroad offerings, 
although in prévious months rdilroads 
issuéd a lurge amount,of new. sécuri- 
ties, aggregating $568,704,700 

The amounts, of « bonds, notes -and 
stotk issued. hy railroads,” industrial | 
and public wtility corporations in, Oc- 
tober, 1921-and the first 10 mo 


at sae Notes » Stock 
$1 0,006 $11,350, 600 $6,516. a0 
‘Pub util 39,726,600 1,304,000 2,505 25 
Total . : 58,376,500 12,654,000 9 108.070 | 
Ten manths : 
Railroad 461.920,000 164, 562,200 2.229.509" 
Indust’! © 598,446,500 239,119,250 182,122 59 
Put util $35,067,400 6),191,160°170.480.690 | 
"Potal 1,335;4233. '900 468,872,550 B54,8.5,690 | 


Approximatély $11, 837,000 out of the 
$77,052,570 financing in October or, 


October > 
Rail round 
Indust’! 


15.4 per cent was for retiring. matur- 


ing securities, , This conipares with | 
$33,159,000, or 12.9 per cent in Septem- 
ber and $79,307,600 in October, 1920. 


“WOOLWORTH SALES INCREASE 
NEW YORK, .New York—F. W. 


S|! Woolwerth Company at ae -sales for | 


el 


‘|stores for the }0 months was $1,324,- 
‘923, a gain of 1.24 per cent, 


October at $24,406,922, mpinet $13,- | 
242416 for October ~s r, a gain) 
of 8.79 per cent. The Paik in old! 
stores Was $819,022; a gain of 6.18 | 
per cent. For the 10 months sales 
Were $110,355,604, against $106,959,383 | 
in the same period in 1920, a gain 


of 3.18 per cent. ‘The gain in old | 


4 “| development 


| with ihe, totals for each magne follow: f 
' favoritism or the Br&#tish public wold | 


‘RAILROAD CHAIRMAN OPPQSED 


i. sales have been made On the island at | 

territory were considerable, and Pales-. /1%% cents a pound. The total is more? 

\tine pfesented possibilities of no meat! than one-fourth the annual consump- 

‘order,,, Of all the. areas. Britain .con- | : | tion of the United States, 

‘trolled, Mesopotamia .possibly offered 

ithe greatest opportunities. i 
There was no heed’ for the solicitous: 


etme «Ane bros ‘rated by the settlement of returned | 
| soldiers on the land, the resumption | 
'of immigration, and the provision. of. 
additional large cargo-carrying ves- 
sels. Australia’s mountain of wool is 


Special to The Christian Scienée Monitor |.2¢ims reduced, and sales of wheat and | 


attitude of the govegnment toward the from its European News Office fmrh hee abroad are singer aad 
oil industry.- It required no coddling, ales — The South! 7he excelien prospects for the next 
and those er game for eri are Set sree | harvest and the steady deflation of) 
great petroleum companies were well! ,,unces a further reduction in the. ‘values are also considered hopeful | 
;able’to protect themselves: For the). by signs by the Treasurer. 
uae Met Postebuen ana! bs. to. £8 5s. per ton of 2240 pounds.! Taxation Reforms 
| were wen o the competiti 4 ee 
operations SSould be ‘unfettered by | aeiclan ao wmaie Shae! Following the report of the Royal 
‘have been delivered at Swansea at. ‘Commission on Taxation, the treas- 
| £8. This reduction means a further: urer has decided to introduce several 
‘drop in wages under the sliding. -long-needed reforms. Relief 
| seale, aa taxation will be given in certain cases 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia {in connection with profits on the sale | 
Newman Erb and F. H: Pritice, prin- | 
cipal stockholders of the M: nneapolis | : 
_& St. Louis. Railrdad, have filed protest | The United States 
with. tiie -United States 
Commission against Charles . ‘Hayden t ing advances: 
| serving as chairman ofthe board. The South Carolina on agricultural loans; ing ‘up in value of, capital assets. 
protest alleges that Charles Hayden |/$55,000 to a financing institution in| Primary producers will be taxed at a 
has no financiaj interest ‘in Minneap- | Texas on live stock; $45,000 to a bank ; rate applicable to their average ‘in- | 
/Olig & St. Lauis and is also chatrman | in Montana on live ‘stock: $300,000 to| came over a period of five years but 
| of the Chicago, Rock Island @ Pacific a financial institution financing small if there has been no income in any 
\Railway, which has 14- competitive | farmers in New York State; and the! year no tax need be paid in the fol- 
points in common with, Minneapolis & following agricultural loans: amonnts| lowing year. The minimum tax of. 
St. Louis. of $200,000, $30,000 and $50,000 to} £1 on’ single persons without de- | 
three banks in South Dakota; $12, 000 | pendents is abolished. A measure of 
ACTIVE COTTON SPI DLES to a bank in North Dakota; $25, 000 to | relief is also given to members of 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ° bank in Virginia, and $9600 to a bank | cooperative societies. 
—The United States Census. Bureau | in Nebraska. | 


| Following the scheme recommended | 
has announced that spindles active | | by the sub-committee of the British, 
‘during September, 1921, totaled 33,- | CRUDE OIL UP AGAIN | Royal Commission on Taxation, the 
898,415. Spindle hours were 7,379,408,- |  FINDLAY, Ohio—The Ohio Oi1:Com- ! 


— oo ne 8 re — 


CHEAPER STEEL IN “WALES 


‘price of steel ard tinplate bars 


‘be. made to pay very heavily. 


lie any 


eee + ee SS _ 


WAR FINANCE LQANS 


ees 


federal government has decided to 
671, ive spindles for cotton-growins | pany has announced advances of 45! assist in eliminating double taxation 
states totaled 15,338.584, and for all) to 50 cents in prices of Wyoming within‘the Empire. 

other: states 18,559,831. grades of crude oil. The Federal Treasurer gives the 


“ 


from | 


“of mining leases, and exemption will | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbi4 | be grantéd from income tax to share- | 
War Finaace | holders in companies of any distribu- | 
Commerce | Corporation has approved the follow- tion of value representing _ profit on | 
$100,000 to a bank in| the sale of capital assets or the writ- 


| from its European News Office 


LONDON, 
‘for the mines of Great Britain for the 
| week ended October 8 was . 4,287,900 
| tons, as compared with 4,118,200 tons 
‘in the previous week, and 4.713.100 
tons in the week ended October 9, 1920: 
| Oct. 8 

. ‘ Tons 
| Northumberland 219.800 
Durham 593.700 
| Yorks shire 743,800 
|; Lancashire, Cheshire and , 
| North Wales 
Derby, Nottingham 
Leicester 
| Stafford, Shropshire, War- 
| wick, Worcester 
‘South Wales and Mon- 
/ mouthshire 
‘Other English districts... 
Scotiand 


“ne eee eeee | i 


360,100 
and 
496,400 504,800 


287,000 307,300 
824,490 

78,500 
582,600 


898,800 
$3,200 


TRA . 4s Mesut een 4, 118,200 4,287,900 


C HICAGO | MA RKETS 


CHICAGO, IMinois—Big arrivals of 
hogs, the. mogt numerous, with but one 
‘exception, since last April, 


‘cents a hundredweight. Provisions 
| also reacted considerably as a result. 


576,900 | 


Problems of the flying machine, has 


forced | 
'quotations down in the hog market | 
r yesterday, 


The wheat market was unsettled after | 


‘a strong opening. Closing quotations 


}were slightly higher, with December 


deliv ery at 1.04% and May at 1.09%. 


ITALIAN BANK TO FINANCE TRADE 

MILAN, Italy — The Banca Italo 
|Rumena has been incorporated with a 
|capital stock of 10,000,000 lire, of 
_which 2,000,000 lire have been paid in. 
‘The bank will assist in the financing 
of trade with Rumania: 


England—tThe coal output | just invented a new carburetor, which 


is claimed to make it possible to use 
heavier oils, especially petroleum, in 
automobile and aeroplane motors, and 
other lightér motors, with electric 
ignition. | 

Mr. Ellehammer claims that it will 
reduce the cost of oil by two-thirds 
and at the same time entirely remove 
any risk of self-ignition. The in- 
ventor is so certain about the value of 
his latest invention that he has 
already applied for patents in 27 coun- 
tries. He is using it every day in 
his own motor car and it will be in- 
stalled in. the aeroplanes of the Danish 
Aviation Company and thoroughly 
tested in this connection. 


_ ce es ee eee 


CAR ORDER FROM CHINA 


WILMINGTON, Delaware The 
local plant of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. has received an order 
for 43 high class cars for railroads in 
northern China. In conjunction with 
the construction of 50: cars for South 


prices. declining 25 to 40| American companies under way, this 


‘will not only 
|plant’s present force for nine -months, 


give employment to thes 


but will provide for 200 additional 
men. The cars for China will be 30 
sleepers, five diners, five parlor and 
three private cars. 


BALDWIN RECEIVES ORDER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
President Vauclain of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works has announced 
that the company has received an 
order for 50 Pacific type locomotives 
from the Southern Pacific. 
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SNAPPLE AAPA LD PELL LOLOL Ls 
COPLEY Sore o> ee Y sHoP 
114 DA ST. 
of Dresses. 


Sewing of All Kinds 
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CHICAGO—Continued 
WILLIAM FRIED 


ST najolning i nity Club’ 
GEO. B. BARWIG 
FURNITURE HOUSE 
- “Bfome of 
~ Good Furniture” 


8336 to 33844 North Clark Street, 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Lake View 1176 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 
Suehlsen’s Market House 


vate | Stil_N. HALSTED Tel. L, V, 1085. CHICAGO | 


aya 2 PETTIBONE & CO. 
18 80. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

. Printers, Stationers, Binders 
rad Steel Die, and Copper 
Plate Engravers 


to-date plant to meet your wants in all 
stationery for go ne 508 a 


leaf a pocket ng Th nk books and 
office sup 


Remember the address—18 SO, LA SALLE 5ST. 


E. A: HOLDEN - tap en 
Dry Goods and Men’s i EF 
* Furnishings 


7080-7032 —_ Clark Street, Chicago ‘Lindell 6078 
Men’s Furnishings 


eae jot 1083 whet 2 7 
ey! 
1. oe TSG & CUS Faget z cape 7 
. A ‘ + 


BROOKLINE 


“BROOKLINE RIDING 


Make, ba 
aa briarclf, N.Y. 


New York. 


walking, wsnnne. 
sa Y 
| coer “ei View 


tate Road, 12 mindtes’ walk to ultry. 
A epee: level lend, fine for Bving 
+ excellent G-room house, 
\ ps henne [oe Sacinded: 


fo The Creiatian eee | 
. , Ohio — The - thirty- 
eighth weanidy: eonvention of the 
2 ‘Laundry Owners National Association. 
| which hgs recently concluded its sés~ 
aan A Senne eee ee 


totally” the immigration of Asiatics 
into this province, “keepidg in view 
"reason | the wishes of the people of British | yan 
e: ae wy ta Columbia that this province be re- | prov 


at 
; Shows by CI LAR RENCE TAYLOR. 
So “Ol ae Washington as oF 
jt Ps maited Tree. a 


slippery Lessons by 
poeta, S. Chestnut Hill, 


— 


pe i bs ‘on is 


MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS 
The Place to Buy Your Meat 


ST. LOUIS STAR 
PACKING CO. 


Main. Store Jefferson and 
Lafayette Aves., St. Louis 


BRANCH STORES: 


‘provincial govern- 
: [iment hae the A ansictearacd amendment.” | 


it hag brought to light many new Se REDWOOD FOREST | 
70 BE. PRESERVED |= 


cepts of modern laundry - work with 
State. of California Is Made! sotn 


‘which the public i¢ far from familiar. 
“The whole trend of discussion and 

Custodian of Bolling Memo- aes os ee ie BE 
rial on the Eel River in Hum- 


of future operation among the 2000 
persons who ted in the Cleve- 

boldt County, Near Eureka 
\ 


participa 
land convention,” said C.,W. Bomfils, 
who had. charge of many of, the -ar- 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from * its Pacific Coast News. Office . 


a o : rangements for the convention, “was 
to benches or pews, for chairs had that.of cooperation, coope m not 
SAN PRANCISCO, California—Work 
of .saving the forests of giant red- 


‘Dr. mot yet ~~ n introduced.” onlysamong each local etate and na- 
de-| The of the program is,| tional organization but complete co- | 
I | of interest, consisting as: did of 
wood trees to future generations: has 
been advanced by the gift to the State 
EKERPER oft sment, with 


operation with the public and a keen 
“Oheron,” sung by Mme. Otto; the 
of -California of 130 acres of fully-} ~ 
Sse ability, w 
Bow 288, Cressk 


desire that laundry. patrons should 
“D minor. Ngee ak by Hummel, the 
grown trees in Humboldt County. The | | Hous daughter: HUBERT SCHUMACHER 


— 


_ ROOMS, 1 BOARD, AND ROOMS 


BROOKLINE, ade oosillies Corner. Private 
ova Will rent one front room to a gentle- 
Tel ine 4248-W. © 


FOR RENT in act attractive aan er | 
th running p Aig ty a vs, or | 

pose ae gi (. Tel. 8482) P 
aor hot = 
26 Union Park, 


. Ano 


> sunny stedm 
Lou jai BARNES, 
nd. 


—~New 


furh, 
Soees 


furntaed. 
_ Ave. ks Brookline 7722-9. an 
HELP - WANTED—WOMEN _ x 


TED—Ca able wing apprentice op 
indicat dre tg Pialice Paitiie Shop, Edgewater 


Beach H kas ht e211, cago. 


SITUATIONS.W WANTED—WOMEN _ 


—" 


A. GRINKE & SONS, Props. 
Del. 700 


make themselves better uainted 
ote “Oberon,” 
donor .was the Save the Redwoods! kepiy, SET ER i 


with the laundries they patronize. 
Plans Now Complete 

League of California. The two groves; A CAPABLE and | napationced, weiss woman | would 
e situated on the gouth, fdrk of the | lke & position as housdtee per oaall i consideration. 


‘Expert Rug and Carpet Cleanets 
| 4229-31-83 EASTON AV. 


Werner Boot Shop 


$171 South Grand Avenue 
The ELGIN CREAMERY 


“Perhaps the -most characteristic 
jmovement illustrating ‘this was the 
h for 
Hel River, in: the heart, of the Ameri. Would ae Lapense ier sana references. J 
ean Alps. The announcement of the ; Stan Sclcace Monitor, Bost 


announcement of plans for the estab- 
gift came from the office of Joseph DRESSMAKING b by the Gag. pete eb reasonable 


|lishment in some town near Chicago 
.}of an American Institute of Laundry, 

D; Grant, vice-president of the league, BAKER, | 38 Somerville, Tel. West 

and said in care: og Somerville, | ay ae Call after 6:30 p. @. 


complete photographs, notes, sketches, 
etc., concerning which have now been 
SITUATION wanted; as r by woman 
economical, 


-|completed. ‘This, as was explained at 
the convention, is to be a plant for de- 
veloping and . testing: methods and‘ 
equipment used in the modern laun- 


CHICAGO 


Breakfast—Luncheon—Supper 
Continuous Service 
7 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. 


it 


~  rergytalled 


thas revived, and it is 
; there will be consider- 


r. 

m seepages. haye 
old Bay, on Cook Inlet, at 
: Ua and Yagataga; 
ons have been, filed 


As ‘ 
5 = 0 BO ies 
@ act, ‘Interest, in the Alas- 
5 
P bad 


rk. val plant and thé 
a local market. All 
these are fairly accessible. 
= | ceehnendg thee qroget sad 

e northern wecensbte to of Alaska. This 
to navigation for 
months in summer; it is 

OY ‘the facts in hand 
le geologic conditions 


z 
o 


fog a 

1@ Alas oil so far as known, is 
‘refining oil with a high 

: of gasoline, and is from a 

, sologie horizon 

. wo! the Canadian MacKenzie 


“The reports from Fairbanks are 
‘ : ‘discoveries at Wilbur Creek 
JES a | Sumivorg 


Mw 


of Gr 1 Quality 
-.* 
oe ee 


i 
we Vee 


5 oe dan srenk give out from 
handy new discoveries have 
But it is not believed 

E this late strike bas produced gold 
mecien | to result in a 
mo the rush to Nome, 
deseo Dawson in ~ early 


low Creek eX: is ¢on- 


‘ ae 
p> 


™ The string band especially now pos- ; 


«make a most appreciable and 
{ar difference when directed as 
"|have the leading players of the Na- 
_j members of the older society. A great 


pote symphonic poem, “The Island 


,}the score; yet it held, even. though it 
jmal tones. It ig art but let us-have‘ 


fugue for piano and orchestra is a 
| curious work. Mr. Mason, a -profes- 


‘Special to The ceietian Sicletihe Monitor 


Wainly to preserve a 
separate’ existence, 


Rpg volume which Mr. 
‘judicious delight in 
ng to ac fore, Ten added vio- 


directed them. Not only 

been taken into the 
Phifharmonic’s ranks but many of 
its most influential directors are now 


season seems assured. 
» The symphony thrilled. Rachman- 


the Dead,” chilled. That is what 
the composer intended it to do and 
Mr. Stransky brought from his aor- 
‘chestra all the repressjon indicated in 


one. gasp for light ‘when the 
illusion it wro t had ended its dis- 


more hopeful art. 
Daniel Gregory Mason's prelude and 


sor of music at Columbia University, 
says that he cares little for pictorial‘ 
suggestion in music and his prelude 
and fugue proves that. It is schol- 
astic, most intricate, music for the 
musician that calls for more than 
one hearing to weigh it. 

Mr. John Powell, who “has played 
the fugue with the Chicago Symphony, 
played it again with the Philharmonic. 
His mastery of the exceedingly diffi- 
cult piano part was at all times evi- 
dent but the piano was so much one’ 
of the instruments: of the orchestra 
that a critical review of his playing is 
out of place here. He is soon to give 
a recital and memories of his splen- 
did work at one of the Stadium con- 
certs last summer makes one pacpapiye 
of pleastire to come.’ 

The first concert of the Philhar- 
monic’s new n closed with the 

“Prelude to the astersingers eS 


WORK OF THE PUBLIC - 
DEF ENDER ,CURTAILED 


* from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Use- 
fulness of the public defender, an office 
recently created and filled by this mu- 
nicipality, has been curtailed ¢onsid- 
erably by the announcement from 
Judge Louis Ward of the Superior 
Court of San Francisco County, that 
defendants appearing before him and 
asking the services of this public at- 
|torney, would have to take the so- 
called “pauper’s oath,” and’ show that 
they are indigent, before he ‘would 
grant them the Se of the public 
defender. : . 

Frank Egan, a lesa attorney, is now 


dry, that is, soaps, fabrics, machinery, | 
and all the | other a hone hp 
While in-order to carry some of th 

overhead expénse a working Sondiry 
will be established, the idea ig not to 
erect a’ model laundry at all but to 
carry on research work, The national 


lowship in the Mellen Instityte> of 
Pittsburgh for chemical research, 
which has accomplished much good, 
and this work will now be done by our 
‘own’ experts. In Ba “words, the 
members of the tion are so 
anxious to aatarathad tn the best way of 
‘doing things from the moment of col- 
lecting the work through every proc- | 
ess until it is returned te the house- 
wife, that we intend to establish our 
own laboratories, to determine these 
questions, in which individual prob- 
lems can be workéd out for us by ex- 
perts of the highest character. Such 
an institution would afford ‘a place 
where members of the association 
could send individual members of their 
staffs for study and observation, per- 
haps. In other words, it will be 4 
laundry institute in the wide sense of 
the word.” 


Papers Were. Read © 

_ There were many interesting and in- 
structive papers read at the Cleveland 
convention which gave the public a 
better idea of the laundry business 
since the days of the first Troy laun- 
dries. One of these was a paper by 
,;Mr. Cluett of the Manufacturing firm | 
of CTtuett Peabody &'Co. of Troy, New 
York, who told of the manufacture of 
the first detachable shirt collar by that 
firm and of the laundry first estab- 
lished at. Troy to meet the new de- 
mand. Then, as detachable collars 
and cuffs became more and ‘more 
widely used, local laundries spratg-up 
and they also took the name of Tray 
laundries. 

The details of the proposed institute 
are being worked out by Messrs. Dens- 
more and Le Clear of Boston, and the 
stock is being taken up by the individ- 
ual ijaundry firms throughout 'thejcoun< 
try. 

The next convention city will be 
Houston, Texas,,the new officers of the 
association being William H. Collins of 
San Francisco, president; W. E. Fitch 
of La Salle, Illinois, vice- ~president and 
general manager; Harry B. Hovey of 
Worcester, Massachtsetts, Henry Wil- 
‘ters of Saginaw, Michigan, vice-presi- 
dent, and Roy W. McClure of La Salle 
financial secretary. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE 
TREATY OPPOSED 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Canadian News Office ~ 
VICTORIA, British Columbia—-The 

British Columbia Legislature is to be 
ask to go on-record during the 


filling “his post, being @ salary 
and the expenses of the Office by the’ 
city of San Francisco, and is expected 
to place his services at the call of _ 
person too poor to pay for legal work 

in any sort of lawsuit. The issue de- 
cided By Judge Ward arose in the case 
of Patrick Daugherty, charged with 


ted 
_| robbery. Daugherty asked for the 


m| OBSERVES CENTENARY 


membership which now reaches 40,- 


services of the public defender, but re- 
fused to declare himself fndigent, or 
to take the pauper’s oath, whereupon 
inves mn revealed he had 
money in bank. Judge Ward then. 
issued’ the above ruling. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


e 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘from its Canadian News Office 
— The cente- 
lorsits, which 


festivities, including 
at which 54 honorary de- 
A tablet dedi- 


jopinion to see that something is done 


lit was stipulated in the treaty of 1913 


~ James McGill, was cemes 


-| powers can end the treaty by giving 12 


present session in ‘favor of the ter- 
mination of the . Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, and at the same time to irn- 
_dorse a tightening up of the Immigra- 
‘tion Act so as to reduce the number of 
Asiatics coming to the Dominion: ~The 
matter has been brought up in the 
form of a resolution by G. S. Hanes, 
an Independent member, who has 
drawn the attention of the House to 
‘the fact that orientals are*still em- 
ployed~ on crown-granted timber-con- 
tracts. 

“We have got to get rid of thie treaty 
before we can do anything,” said Mr. 
Hanes. “The determination of, public 


is. indicated by the fact that the Anti- 

Asiatic League has sprung up with a 
000." Mr. Hanes said that although 
that “nothing shall be deemed to re- 
peal or affect any of the provisions of 
the Immigration Act.” it is neverthe- 
, less provided in the t~eaty that “each 
of the high contracting parties shall 
have full liberty to enter, travel and 
reside in the territories of the other.” 
He~- pointed out that either of the 


Hmonths’ notice and it is possible for 
Canada to be eliminated as a ner 
ies the pact by the same notice stating | 


association already maintains a fel- | 


/memorial groves such as the Bolling 


Tlater to $500. The official figures show 


14905 the Chinese immigrants have paid 


“Boiling Memorial Grove and the 40 
aeres adjoining it, beth covered with 
redwoods; are now the property of the 
State of California. In deeding these 


with two sniall children, good | 
neat in person and about work.  aderees B 
W. Rodenbeck, RB. R. 2, New Holland, He __ 


WANTED— Position by jJady to travel as 
panion or ¢ ron. MRS. M. 
113 Beresford Ave.. 


cha pe 


C. ROBBINS, 
Hi. “2 Detroit, Mich. 


two groves at the junction of Elx 
Creek and the south fork of the Be) 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


River to the State, the redwoods 
Jeague is carrying out a policy which 
it outlined in 1918. Since the incep- 
tion of this organization, interest in 


fize 
Boston. 
Beverly, Mass. 


, 


 - WANTED—Posit tion desired as day aaa’ or | 


years” experience 
CAR 


L F. 


ork in retail provision store by man with 
oa : - a jeading club in. 


in 


CRAIG, 282 Cabot St., 


the movement to save these forest 
giants has increased, and, during the 
next few years, we expect to be able 
to turn over to the State many more 


ILLINOIS 


acres covered with redwoods. From 
now on we look for ever-increasing 


AURORA | 


support from private individuals, or- 
ganizations, counties in which the 
redwoods still flourish, the State»and 


CE NUTTING. ORIGINAL PRINTS 
re Framing 


WALLA 
Framed Pictures 


J.D. R 


ICE & SON. 


82 S. RIVER ST., AURORA, ILL. 


even the federal government itself. 


ta 


ae ee 


“The two groves ,which have just 
been deeded to the State comprise 130 


CHICAGO 


acres in one of, the beauty spots of 
Humboldt County, sitdated about 45 
miles south of Bureka, and, traversed, 
as they are, by the. new state*highway, 
will. be visited? annually by thousands 
of travelers from all over the world. 
Bolling Memorial Grove is marked by 
a-bronze tablet mounted on a granite 
bowlder and dedicated to Col. Raynal 


STATIODERS 


Extra Leads 
loc box 


STEVENS, MALONEY & CO. 
RADERS 


— PRINTERS ~— 


MECHATICAL 


50 cents each 


ENG 


21 So. La Salle St. Chicago 


C. Bolling, the first American officer 
of high rank to fall in the world war. 
No more fitting monument could have 
been chosen than a grove of these! 
trees which more nearly approach im- | 
mortality than any other living things. 

“The memorial grove idea, we ‘are 
confident, will appeal to many Ameri- 
cans, and it is our hope and expecta- 


| 


The Oldest Ban# in Woodlawn 


WoOoDLAWN Trust 


& Savines Ban - 


Member Federal Reaeree System 


Resources, 


1204 E. Sixty-Third St., CHICAGO |. 


$6,000,000.00 


tion. that, through the establishment of 


Grove, mary Californians Will have, 
the gratification of establishing living | 
memorials to their loved ones, ‘at the 
same time performing an act for which 
they will be blessed by countless gen- 
erations to come.” 

» The State Board of Forestry has 
taken over control and regulation of 
the grove. 


RKincoln Ave. 


CITIZENS’ 


OF 


Capital 
$250,000.00 


oy 


Officers: 
CHAS. JOHNSEN, President 
OoTTo 


STATE BANK 


CHICAGO 
Meifose St Street 


Surplus 
.000.00 


Vice-President 


J. GON 
CHAS. HASTERLIK. Vice-President 
HARRY R. G 


IBBONS, Vice-President 


J. 3. 8 IRES. Cashier 
EB. T SeaHER, Assistant Cashier 


DEPARTMENTS—Commercial Savings, 
Department, Real Estate, Loans, Safe Deposit 
Vaults, Foreign Exchange, 


EXODUS OF CHINESE 
FROM CANADA NOTED| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
VICTORIA, British Columbia — Re- 
ports made public by Koliang Yih, 
Chinese Consul of this Provincé, tend 
to show that the ‘tuation which, it is 
claimed, has been created by the num- 
per of Orientals in British Columbia is 
not so acute as :tay appear on the 
surface. He has prepared a statement 
showing the condition of Chinese im- 
migration since 190:, when Canada’ 
first began to regulate this immigra- 
tion by imposing a head tax of $50. 
This was afterward raised to $100 and 


that, between 1901. and 1920, 37,813 
Chinese entered ~wanada, and since 


in head taxes to the extent of $17- 
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- Company 
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500,000. rom the figures of the last 
census there were 27,774 Chinese in 
the country, and since 1911 about 31,- 
877 have entered. In the same period, | 
that is during the last 10 years, 39,592, 
Chinese have left the country, so that 
during the latest decade more nave 
left than have entered. 

Immigratiop officers state that the 
infllx of hatives of India is almost at 
an end since the regulation against 
the admission of laborers came into 
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force. The same officials point out 
that Chimese passengers are returning 
to their native country by every vessel 
leaving British “.lum-ia ports, and 
that many of these are not returning 
to the Dominion. 
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|Perhaps Mrs. Barnett only 
I/rhymes that shave an educative. valué 
| ‘such as Pp 


NEWS 


* 


- 


rae Barnett, Raenieks: of | 


7 de weak wale af eas 
‘rhymes were “utter non- 
e,” little did she think what a 


er- enannica of protests she would evoke. // 
, [Bivelystree ms as oes a 


Na aad 


diddle didtre 
eat and the fiddle. 


jit has” been pointed out that, many 
| of. these * 
}that children love’ and will never 


r nonsense” rhymes, 


renounce, such as “Sing a Song of 


Sixpence,” “Little Jack Hornér,” and |t0 


“Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you 
‘been” had a political significance at 


ht- ‘the time they were written, and that 
|many of thém found their way into 


some of the earliest printed books. 
likes 


ae 


A Swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay: 
A swarm of bees in June 
= worth a silver spoon: 

* A swarm of bees in July 
Isn't worth a. fly. 


OT often is a poem of eight pages 
received with such interest, and 
such commendation in the press as 


ed|Mr. J. C. Squire's poetical report of 
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mise he win do for American 

HEF ook that aig a book,” 
ich I have added to my library, 
irma.and Other Stories and 

sy Lafcadio— There 
wes in it of great insight. 
H thought that the one 
r ti e event to which humanity 
4 sfe. a@ fusion of all races, 


; ow = 


_ pas: , 


’ 


“Whitnian did for. 


‘written in unrhymed, 


a football match under the title, 
“The Rugger~ Match. Oxford and 
Cambridge-—-Queens—December.” The 
poem is an example of Free Verse, 
irregular, but 
not unmetrical verses, occasionally 


jlapsing into rhyme and heroic coup- 


O Straight Statements I. have 
added the following: 


They push, and push, and push; 
The opponents yield, the fortress wall 


goes down, 
The ram, goes through, an _ irtesistible 


wat — last white line, and tumbles 
iia” the ball is there. A 


A try! 
from the 
saults the sky. 
silence. Line up by the goal-posts. 
A man lying down, 
Poising the pointed ball, slanted away, 
And another Who stands, and hesitates, 


and runs — 
And tunges out with his foot, and the ball 


try! A try! 


host we are as- 


While the opposite forwards rush below 


| The touch-judge’s flag hangs still. 


it in vain, 

And curves to the posts, and passes them 
just outside. 

Ity was 


“The Rugger Match” by J. C. 
Squire, in the London Mercury.) 


-MONG the new books that I should 
like to read are. 
“Tired Radicals.” 
Weyl. 
Because this group of essays by 
one.of the first editors of The New 
Republic is a brilliant little volume, 


4 


By Walter E. 


jand has been received with remark- 


iemacieesty cates yet 
Mably superior to any- 
Fane. tb at-over bas been.” 

-Lafeadio Hearn is a 
to look et and handle. 


Doubleday; Page & Co. 


lable favor tn England. 


Age iy 
) _ Bays: “Why do we 
teach h istory is our children? To take 
them out of themselves, to place them 
in a conscious relationship to the 


_ themselves as 
author: “tr @ great drama 
which began. long before. they were 
born and which opens out to* issues 
far tr hy ee ends in 
their interest and i1 
And so history is’a drama! t How then 
be dramatic? H 


divi into hem neous parts: then | 
each of these is 
for a separate narrative tn*the series, 
and inthis way to each yolume there 
is assured a real unity.. With a wise | 
selection’ of authors for the several 
narratives, given the inestimable ad- 
vantage of topical unity, the result is 


likely to be’ geod history and good ' 


literature, 

When we say that history is dra- 
matic and should be written dramati- 
cally, we do not megan theatrical 
drama, of course—though for educa- 
tive valve there are probably few bi-' 
ographies of Lincoln to equal the’ play 
by John Drinkwater, which, even- if 
it is not correct in detail still reveais 


the man Lincoln. The dramatic treat-. 


ment requisite for history combines 
the .good qualities of Drinkwater’s 
play (without the conventions of. the- 
atrical presentation) and a strict re- 
gard for the facts. 
II 
If you were to sit down, as the re- 
viewer did recently, with only the 10 


and if you were, like him, a none toc 
systematic reader, probably you would 
open first the last two in this install- 
ment of 10, “Theodore velt and 
His Times,” by Harold. Howland, who 
was on The Outlook with Roosevelt: 
and “Woodrow Wilson and the World 
War,” by Prof. Charles Seymour of 
Yale; who was ofie of the American 
experts with the Peace Commission 
at Paris. We. picked up these two 
volumes first; partly as the experi- 
enced nove] reader looks at the last 
chapter before the first; partly be- 
cause every one is still all*attention 
at either magic phrase “World : War” 
or -“Theodore Roosevelt:” What will 
this author have-to say? And then it 
is one of our never-failing tests of a 
new acquaintance: try him by one of 
history’s great touchstones; see how 
he reacts to the syllables of Roosevelt 
and Wilson, of Jefferson and Hamilton, 


“A History of the Great War.” Byjof Gladstone and Disraeli, Cesar and 


John Buchan. * 
Because tHis is the first of four 
volumes, revised and largely re- 
written, of Mr. John Buchan’s popular 
History of the War which appeared in 
twenty-four parts. Mr. Buchan writes 
well, vividly and with power, and this 
history should have a place on the 
reference shelf, Q. R. 


BRIEF CONFESSIONS 


| My Maiden Effort, being the personal 


Confessions of well-known Ameiican Au- 
thors as to their Literary Beginnings. 
With an introduction by Gelett Burgess. 
Garden City, New York: Published for 
the Authors’ League rf America hy 

Here 125 writers from “Mary E. 
Wilkins to. Laura Jean Libbey and 
from Joseph Hergesheimer to Harold 
Bell Wright tell with considerable self- 
esteem, some humor, and inescapable 
personal interest how, usually as chil- 
dren, they first wrote for publication. 
What they say provides material for 
the student of journalism and writing 
in the United States, and will doubt- 
less be pored over by many who have 
not yet placed their first manuscripts. 
Conscious of the critics who have 
judged his work, Harold Bell Wright 
remarks: “I, alone, of the whole un- 
godly crew have no literary efforts, 
maiden or matured, to confess,” and 
yet it is evident from what many of| 


ithe others, no better than he, have to 


say for themselves that, despite their 
attempts to be funny for the moment, 


| they are taking their literary careers 


livery sericusly. 


The profits of the 


| book are forthe benefit of the Authors’ 


League Fund. 
INTIMATE TRAVEL 


Mysterious Japan. By Julian Street. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co: $4. 


This is the age of travel books. 


People are traveling more than ever 


before, and writing more than ever 
before, and the two together can have 


j but one result. To those who know 


Japan or have read much aWont Japan, 


|} Mr. Street has not, it is true, much 


van is new to say. Nevertheless, he 

has produced a very readable book. 
He has an easy, varied style, and 
sometimes he produces a piece of de- 


| Seriptive writing of more than usual 


jworth. There is, moreover, an en- 


gaging intimacy about the book which 
travel books often lack. The whole 
is greatly enhanced by some excel- 


Cicero—is he a hero-worshiper or 
does he read histéry for basic tend- 
encies? 

The few of us who do not feel 
enthusiastic about Roosevelt are either 
unfortunate enough not to have been 
on his side or to have had the hero- 
worshiping strain left out of us. Mr. 


strain, and his book glows with ad- 
miration throughout. The business 
men—whom Seymour (p. 332) heard 
daily in the clubs and on the golf 
courses of New England and the 
middie Atlantic states remarking: “I 
know little about the treaty, but I 


know Wilson, and I know he must be: 


wrong’—were expressing this per- 
sonal point of view, this judgment 
based on personality, just as definitely 
as Howland in his book on Roosevelt. 
Seymour’s book is not controlled by 
any personal’ feeling; it is rémark- 
ably.. unbiased. 

This contrast gives us the kéy to 
the dramatic situation in each case. 
Roosevelt was, Wilson was not, a 
popular hero. Rooseyelt’s career,’ for 
thé most part, was a successful ad- 
justment to’ circumstance—be it said 
in no derogatory tone. He could never 
understand opposition on the part of 
any intelligent, disinterested, and sin- 
cereman. A casein pointis his expres- 
sion of wonder that Simeon Strunsky 
(who was having his fun with the 
“Colonel of the Outlooking Glass”. in 
the New York Evening Post) “is not 
on my side—he seems to be clever 
and capable.” 

On the other hand, Wilson, though 
he could grow and develop and be’ 
shaped by circumstances—and this is 
shown in Seymour’s book better than, 
anywhere else we known of—far from 
having the gift of carrying public 
opinion along with him through his 
progressive steps, alienated this in-' 
fluence, so absolutely essential for the | 
success of his plans. But the Wilson 
myth (or anti-Wilson myth) that 
seems to be growing up, exaggerates 
this weakness,’ overstresses the. Lan- 
sing incident and makes the President 
a tyro at the council table compared 
with the old hands like Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau. Seymour was in 
Paris, and what he says is a valuable 
corrective of this legend. The follow- 
ing quotations are of interest: 

On Wilson's position\in the Council: 

The President, to the surprise of many. 
was by no means the awkward college 
professor lost among practical politicians. 
His speech was siow and his manner might 
almost be called ponderous, but the ad- 


‘lent photographic reproductions. 


visers who whispered over his shoulder, 


)jost 


whole comm in which they live, |. 
mae page i 


en as a subject 


volumes \ last™. published before: you,’ 


Howland was on his‘side, and has that 


the © » 
| almost directly at him. 


»His corrective influence: - | 

.The presence of President. Wilson ‘aid 
/thuchto maintain the > idealism that 
led national self-seeking in the, final 
dra.ting “of the .-tréaties. | Th he 
lacked the “political brilliance of Lioyd 
George and had not the suppressed but 
irresistible vehemence that characterized 
Clemenceau, his very sairnstiricads of ee, 
ment, avalied much. - 


Professor Seymour closes his story 
with this fine paragraph: . 
Woodrow Wilson, however, is mp to be 
assessed by his accomplishment. ‘It is as 
prophet ard not as man of actlon ‘that he 
will be regarded by history: Like the 
prophets of old/ like Luther oF Mazzini, 
he lacked the-capacity for carrying to 
; practical success . the. ideal which he 
| preached. But to assume that he must 
accordingly be edjudged a failure is to 
ignore the significance of the Ideals to 
which he awakened the world. Much 
there was that ~was unattainable and iIn- 
i tangibie, but its value, to mankind in the 
development of - international’ relations 


may be igestimable. 

Professor Seymour's critical attitude 
corrects, Og occasion, Mr. Howland’s 
unquestioning praise of Roosevelt. He 
makes it very plain (p. 122) that there 
was neither persecution nor spite in 
the refusal to grant Roosevelt's re- 
quest. to be sent to the front, though 
that is the impression: which Howland 
gives. And commenting on Roosevelt's 
insistence, just before the cémmission 
sailed, that Wilson’s leadership had 
heen repudiated and that the Allies 
should “impose their common will on 
the nations responsible for the hideous 
disaster,”’ Seymour says: “It was frank 
encouragement to the Allies, coming 
‘from the American who, with Wilson, 
was best known abroad, to divide the 
spoils and to disregard all promises 
to introduce a new international order, 
and it must have brought joy to Clem- 
enceau. and Sonnino.” Even here, 
however, Roosevelt in the event came 


‘| off better than Wilson. 


Did the Great Impresario miscast 
the* two actors? Would WRbvosevelt, 
“ever a fighter,” with his power of 
winning friefids apd winning causes, 
have played bettér the part of Presi- 
dent during the world war? Would 
Wiison; who looked at the Presidency 
4n°1912 as a-means of carrying through 
a‘ domestic program of social reform, 
have been more successful in the rdéle 
of one giving the square deal to busi- 
ness and to Labor? The answer to 
this -intriguing question, may be best 
given in the words of another of these 
chroniclers to the question of whét. 
might have happened at Gettysburg. 
“Concludingly,” says William Wood, 
“it may be granted: to armchair (and 
even, other) critics that if everything 
had been something else the result 
might not have been the same.” 


Ill 


What are the dramatic qualities in 
the other volumes of the 10 just pub- 
lished in this series? 

There is drama in the authorship of 
Wrong’s “Washington and His Com- 
rades in Arms,” for the author’is head 
of the modern history department in 
the University of Toronto. A Briton 
writes of the American Revolution! 


American patriots, there is reason in 

» for as this chronicler shows, the 
American Revolution was the triumph 
of a basic ideal in the British ‘Consti- 
tution and was so recognized by the 
good English Whigs of the day. The 
story of the military campaigns of the 
War for Independence is not merely 
dramatic—it is théatrical, with its 
sway of advantage back and forth, 
and the hero Washington outnumbered 
by the enemies of his country in arms 
and ever threatened by the intrigues 
of his officers, Lee, Gates, Conway, 
Benedict Arnold. 

Reading Max Farrand's “ ‘Fathers of 
the Constitution,” ‘after the story of 
the war, seems to the reviewer like. 
turning from a novel by Wells, on the 
“muddling through”. theme, to the 
American business story, where in- 
terest and counter-interest clash, 
agree to confer, and compromise so 
that every one is taken care of and 
all friction is eliminated. The con- 
stitutional convention of 1787 is 
(rélatively speaking) a dramatization 
of American efficiency. 

“Jefferson and His Colleagues,” by 


(the editor of the series, Allen Johnson 


of Yale, is the “muddling through” of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe, try- 
ing to live by the strict rule of 
the Constitution, trying to economize, 
trying tq keep out of foreign affairs— 
‘and forced by circumstance to n- 
| don their theories in practice, to fight, 
to spend money,-to annex territory. 

“Texas and the Mexican War,” by.N. 
|W. Stephenson of the College of 
| Charleston, is the story of the clash 
| Of expansionist “Anglo-Saxon” with 
| Mexican, embroiled by the diplomacy 
of the infant republic of Texas. Presi- 
dent Polk’s absurd intrigues with 
Santa Anna give a touch of opera 
bouffe, and J. Q. Adams and other 
abolitionists inveigh against the vicious 
greed of the slave power in high 
tragedy style. A curtain raiser for 
the Civil War! 

“Captains of the Civil War,” by Wil- 
liam Wood, one of those British Army 
officers who know the detail and the 
meaning of our Civil War far better 
than most Americans, has the power- 
ful dramatic theme of brother against 
brother. Lee, Jackson, McClellan. 
Grant, are portrayed with sure, strong 
jouch. The first part of the story with 


Cor iby Edwin E. Slosson, is an extreme 


wic.|characterizes this ‘whole series. 
jtory should treat something more than 
wars, 


Ano result of the combination : of manifold 
‘4 cism of Congregational New “ngland; 


eal” secularism of Franklin; the lib- 


In spite of Sinn Fein and German:} 


its its record of repented losses for North 


aad Both. Doth, teats ty iitan Sar 


“The American Spirit of Educaiion,” 


example. of the topical treatment. mo 
s- 


diplom and politics. ri-. 
can schodls oe the mel 'pokthat | 


is a truism. But Slesson shows Row 
American educational methods are the 


different influences: the ecclesiasti- 


the very different ecclesiasticism of 
Roman: Catholic Baltimore, New Or- 
leans and New England; the “practi- 


eral uasi-French notions of Jefferson 
and the state universities as modified 
by federal land grants; the reforms 
of Horace Mann and De. Witt Clinton; 
women in higher education—all these 
and many more influences molded to- | 
gether by the American spirit and to- 
gether molding a new American spirit. 
“The Age of Invention,” by Holland 
Thompson of the College of the City 
rot New York; is the description of an 
even niore miraculous change than in 
American education, the mechanical 
revolution and the consequent indus- 
trial revolution, packing into the nine- 
teenth century a vaster progress in 
civilization on its material side than 
had been made.in several thousand 
years. Professor Thompson gives full 
force to the hero tales of the great 
American inventors from Benjamin 
Franklin to the Wright brothers and 
Glenn Curtiss. We like this book im- 
mensely. It is sufficiently biographi- 
cal to have a real popular appeal, and 
yét critical and philosophicai in its 
‘analysis andits perspective, putting the 
proper stress, for instance, on Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin as the means of giv- 
ing a new lease of life to the slave 
system,.or on the great, American con- 
tribution to industrial development, 
Whitney’s idea of interchangeable | 
parts. This combination of popular ; 
and scholarly is the rare achievement 
of the entire series. It is both inform- 
ing and stimulating. These “Chronicles 
of America” by their dramatic treat- 
ment and interpretative tone should 
help stimulate a real live interest in 
national problems, so that America as 
a whole may be as intelligent, as men- 
‘tally acute and active, in ‘regard to 
questions of government, local and 
fédera], and international relations, 


ciency or business economies. 


AIRY WRITINGS 


The Sunny Side. By A. A. Milne. 
London:. Methuen & Co. 6s. 

The only shadow which creeps 
across the pages of this happily named 
collection of, for the most part, re- 
printings from ‘‘Punch” is the author’s 
assurance in the foreword that he -is 
doing this sort of thing for the last 
time—this sort of thing being an ex- 
quisitely light and amusing dealing 
with topical themes, the supplying a 
sort of salutary leaven to the routine 


taking ourselves too geriously. If the 
centents made, in their original form, 
a feature of the weekly publication in 


as it is in regard to industrial effi- | 


of daily thought which prevents us| 


~ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Interest in the. one-act play te t the 
United States has been such a steady 
| growth. ‘that books dealing with it, and 
particularly coliections of the various 
products, have become almost a staple 
of the publishing business. Antholo- 
gies scour the corners of the world for 
suitable specimens, as in the recent 
selection of 50 put forth by Stewart & 
Kidd Company in the editorial hands 
of Frank Shay and Pierre Loving; @ 
study devoted specifically to the form 
and ite technique, the first in its field, 
is but-three years old, the work of 
Professor Lewis of Utah, published by 
J. W. Luce & Co. in Boston. Because 
of the merits of this volume and the 
probable neglect of it due to the more 
serious preoccupations of the world 
during the eventful year of its issue 
(1918) it is well worth while to call 
it to the attention of dll devotees of 
the one-act form. Four recent collec- 
tions of short plays each bring their 
contribution, either in the intrinsic 
value of the pietes or, as is. only too 
often the case, in the evil examples 
they afford. “Ten One-Act Plays” is 
from the pen of the popular Alice Ger- 
stenberg; “Four One-Act Plays” from 
Lewis each, remembered for his 
stirring Civil War picture, “The Clod.” 
Both bear the imprint of Brentano's. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sens comes. 
“Six Short Plays” by John Galsworthy 
and from _-Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
“One-Act Plays by Modern Authors,’ 
redited by Helen Louise Cohen. — 

Miss Gerstenberg fs clever; she 
chooses to exploit our common foibles, 
such as.petty gossip, social hypocrisy 
and the like. She is at her-best— 
which is not very good—in “Over- 
tones,” wherein the real thoughts of 
a pair of women are contrasted with 
their ‘actual wonly professions. She 
can sink to the cheapest of melodrama, 
as in “The Unseen,” where the drama- 
turgy is as weak as the plot; she can 
imagine a potentially funny rehearsal 
scene like “The Pot-Boiler,” intended 


to satirize the popular playwright, but | 


in reality revealing her own similar | 
faults. “Fourteen” indicates promise 
as a social satirist, but the writer is 
altogether too ready to sacrifice all, 
the finer qualities of the playwrighting | 
craft to predetermined situation. Some | 
of these have been done in vaudeville; 
that is.their proper sphere. 

Beach’s matter is of finer texture, at 
least in “The Clod,” which, in the 


‘ 


‘| better sense of the word is legitimate | 


drama with a suggestion of the melo- | 
dramatic. In the finally rebellious 
drudge he has created a_character,—or 
rather, recreated it from the sugges- | 
tion of Donal Hamilton Haines’ short 
story, “The Last of These’’—which is a 
welcome ‘relief from the strutting 
cleverness of the younger United 
States playwrights. . 

Galsworthy’s volume, to those who 
know the man for his longer plays and 
his great novels, is a distinct disap- 
pointment. There is little drama vf: 
the better sort in the entire six plays. 
The Englishman does not hesitate to 
employ three different scenes in one 


'trigue: 
‘empire should ponder much over his 
‘destiny ‘is natural and inevitable, that 


'a quiet’ country gentleman, 


¢. 
to the library of anyone interested 
im the one-act drama. 

In general, our collectors of one-act 
plays seem too ready to apply to the 
smallér form standards that would 
jhold- fo ihe longer; one reason for 
this (and it is needful to point it out) 
is the eacerness of amateur societies 
to put on a play at any cost, dragging 
down ihe plays to the level of the 
society’s histrionic capabilities rather 
than raising thosé talents to the high- 
est level ‘that one-act forms can show. .- 
Slow labor this, but the only kind 
worth while. 


A DIFFERENT VIEW 


The Ex-Kaiser in Exile. By Lady 
Norah Bentinck. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $3.50. 

When on November +10, 1918, the 
German Emperor crossed the frontier 
between his country and Holland, the 
Dutch authorities rang up Count - 
Godard Bentinck and asked him to 
entertain the royal fugitive for a few 
days, until suitable lodging could be — 
found for him‘elsewhere, at his house 
at Amerongen. This sudden request 
to undertake so great a responsibility 
was naturally not very welcome to 
the count and at first he refused. it. 
But the authorities were urgent, and 
in the end Bentinck accepted the 
charge. So his guest arrived; the 
“few days’. ‘originally stipulated 
lengthened into 18 montks, and when 
the Ex;Kaiser at last left Amerongen 
it was only to go to Doorn, his pres- 
ent residence, which is only a short 
distance from Amerongen and where 
he is now in constant touch with his 
former host, , 
,Count Godard Bentinck is the uncle 
of Lady Norah Bentinck’s husband, 
and Lady Norah has therefore had 
more opportunity than most people of 
learning something of the former 
Kaiser’s sheltered life since he laid 
\down his scepter. The knowledge, it 
‘is true, does not amount to much— 
perhaps, indeed, there is not very 
‘much to know—and, to make a book 
of it, she has been fain to eke it out. 
with a good deal of irrelevant history 


* 


‘and genealogy, but what there is of it 
‘is interesting. 
(her book should be read by all who 


It is useful, too, and 
are inclined to see the former Kaiser 
in'- a melodramatic light or to regard 
Doorn as a center of monarchist in- 
That a man who has lost an 


he should dream of restoration 
whether for himself Or for his. family 
is not improbable—though not proved 


|_but in its main linés the former 


Kaiser’s present existence is that of 
whose 
chief interest would seen to be in 
the cutting-down of trees. He has 
put off all royal state, and though, 
again naturally and inevitably, he has 
not shed, all the characteristics in- 
duced by a life spent in courts, among 
sedulous flatterers, he is far from an 
unattraetive figure who has made 
himself liked and respected by all who 
have come into contact with him. 
Drawn by one whose devotion to the 


between one and the other, of two) 
months between the second and third, | 


which they appeared, and endeared 
their author to a wide circle of loyal 
readers of the historic journal, their 
appeal as a book will be none the less 
strong to those who know Mr. Milne’s 
whimsical turn of thought and who 
will welcome a collection of his airy 
writings in permanent form, and to|, 
those, perhaps equally fortunate per- 
sons who have, in just making. his 
acquaintance, all the treat. before 
them, 7 ) 

The themes of the little essays— 
“Men of Letters,” “Summer Days,” 
“War Time,” “Home Notes,” etc., as 
the titles suggest, are drawn from 
very casual sources and charm by 
their delightful unpretentiousness. He 
touches deftly upon many homely mat- 
ters, from the exchange of notes of 
complaint between tenants in the same 
flat-house, to the excitements of gar- 
dening in a window box, or of solving 
impossible riddles; or he brings out 
the unromantic side of war and sol- 
diering, especially well done in “Gold 
Braid’’—the reflections of a green 
grocer on returning to the front, done 
in verse. 
_ His irony is never bitter, it is al- 
ways full of laughter. “I take it that 
every able-bodied man and woman 
in this country wants to write & play” 
is his opening sentence in an essay 
entitled “The Complete Dramatist,” in 
which he exposes the methods of 
modern ephemeral play writing under 
the guise of a manual on stagecraft 
and brings out his lack of illusion 
as to the real motive of most. play 
writing of this character—“I assume 
that you who read this are actually | 
in need of the dibs. Your play must 
be not merely a good play, but a suc- 
cessful one.’ 

“The Sunny Side” is a final collec- 
tion of “Punch” articles uniform with 
“The Day's Play,” “The Holiday 


plus a lowering of the curtain in the 
third scene to denote the passing of 
three hours. And -this particular play, | 
“The First and the Last,” is downright | 
melodrama in theme, treatment and | = 
outlook. Taking the man’s plays by 
and lapge, whether long or short, one | 
‘of the inartistic consequences of Gals- | 
‘worthy’s attitude is a symmetry that | 
produces a static, stable equilibrium. | 
He is eager to balance one side off 
against the other, but in so doing he 
produces, too often, not dramatic mo- 
tion, but rather a reciprocal cancella- | 
tion of forces.” One perceives the | 
beauty of the design, but it is born of |} 
a certain coldness despite the sparks | 
struck by the clash of the opposing | 
elements. “Hall-Marked,”- called by} 
the author a satiric trifle, is succinct, | 
clear, illuminating. “Punch 4nd Go” 
is likewise good satire ‘of presump- 
tuous play-producers. But too many 
of the characters in these short plays 
are ideas made vocal; they are rarely 
significant whether as conceptions or 
as stage realities. One misses, and 
misses poignantly, the dramatist of 
“Strife,” of “Justice,” who, in “The} 
Skin Game” seems to have stepped | 
down from the higher standards of) 
artistic drama. 

Miss Cohen’s 16 plays, assembled 
from Irish, English and United States 
authors, are embellished with a 
sprightly running commentary, bi- 
ographical introductions, excellent il- 
lustrations designed to aid the pro- 
ducers, and a very lucid, readable 
introduction that-~-covers.the history, 
technique and development of the one-| 
act form, as well as the outlines of | 
playmaking and the newer methods of! 
production. As a critic she is inclined | 
to be deferential and agreeable;>. she | 
has read whatever there was to be had 
on her subject and has reported re- 
sults most attractively, The plays 


Round,” and “Once a Week.” That} 
the collection is a final one is the | 
pity, for whimsical wrifers whose fun | 
never becomes ponderous, whose wit | 
is spontaneous, and whose art is both 


as their works are delightful. H is) 
understood, however, that Mr. .Milne | 
retires from this phase of what he/| 


bility and high spirits to devote hiim- | 
self to a more serious form of art. 


A NEW WHO'S WHO 


Argentines of Today. Edited by wWil- 
liam ‘Belmont Parker. Twe .§ volumes. 
Buenos Aires and New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America. ~ Twenty 
pesos each volume. 

These two handbooks about con- 
temporary Argentines are somewhat 
more than a “Who's Who,” for they | 
give brief biographies, written in sen-| 
tences and paragraphs, which include} 
some comment and some descriptive 


passages. They are, of course, useful 
volumes for reference, 


\ 


subtle and distinguished are as rare } 
considers merely ‘youthful irresponsi- | 


| has said: 


are of uneven worth, and such im- 
mature theatricals as Harold Brig- 
house’s “Maid of France” might well 
have been rejected. Yet the. selection | 
is varied and the book is invaluable 


The Next War 


By WILL IRWIN 
FACTS ON DISARMAMENT 
Gen. PERSHING 


“Unless $0me such move 
(to limit armament) be made, we 
may well ask ourselves whether 
civilization does not really reach a 
point where it begins to destroy 
itself.” 

Dr. FRANK CRANE describes “The 
Next War” as “The greatest book 
of these times.” 


BUY IT! READ IT! 
TELEGRAPH YOUR LEGISLATOR! 
$/.50 al any bookshop or from 
E. P.DUTTON & CO.,68! 5th Av. N.Y. 


short piece, with lapses of 30 hours | 


a 
| Sth large printing, $2.00 - 
| Harcourt; Brace & Co., 


allied cause is beyond question, it is a 
picture worth having, and Lady Norah 
is surely justified in her modest hope 
that, when the full history of the 
‘times and the man come to be written, 
(her “humble chronicle may perhaps 
not be entirely without value.” 
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Business 


Books— 


In this Department of 
Business Preparedness 
and Efficiency we offer 
the latest and best 
Books on MODERN 
BUSINESS METHODS. 
These Books should be 
of the greatest assist- 
ance to all-Business Men, 
imparting new thought, 
new ideas, new plans, and 
new methods applicable 
to evety Industry. 
A visit to this 
Department will 
be of great ben- 
efit in forming 
a LIBRARY.. 


5th Avenue & 
27th Street 
NEW YORK 
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ENTHRALLING AS ARE 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


ANDIVIUS 
HEDULIO 


—and the book is sjmply crammed with 
excitement—it is also a brilliant re-crea- 
tion of the most splendid society of the 
ancient world—Rome under the Empire. 
$2.00. 
By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 
Author of El Supremo 

a most vivid painting ih fiction of the 
peculiar local color of South American 
life. $2.50. 


Buy at any bookstore or from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD’S 


The Bimming Cup 


“A great, noble, beautiful and living 
book, and oh, how everlastingly true! "”— 
Extract from a private letter from 


Margaret Deland. 


1 W. 47th &t., N. ¥. 
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‘night I hear the call 
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on the fresh’ning 


—William Henry Drummopd. 


|Playérs and Playhouses 


of Old 


What is loosely called the Eliza- 
bethan drama consists of the plays 
written, performed, or printed in Eng- 
land between the accession of the 
queen in .1558 and the closing of the 
theatres by the Long Parliament at 
the breaking out of the civil war in 
1642. But if we are looking for work 
of literary and artistic value, we need 
hardly go back of 1576, the date of the 
building of the first London playhouse. 
This was. soon followed by others and 


by the formation of permanent stock 


companies. Heretofore there had been 
bands of strolling players, under the 
patronage of various noblemen, ex- 


hibiting sometimes at court, sometimes 


in innyards, bearbaiting houses, and 
cockpits, and even in churches. Plays 
of an academic character both in 
Latin and English had also been per- 


formed at the universities and the/. 


inns of court. But te! the drama 
had obtained a local bitation. and 


ja ‘certain professional independence. 


as 
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.} a8 a young man. 


Actors and playwriters could make a 
living—some of them, indeed, like 
Burbage, Alleyn, and Shakespeare 
made a very substantial living, or 
even became rich and endowed col- 
leges (Dulwich College, e.g.). One 
Henslow, an owner and manager, had 
at one time three theatres going and 
a long list of dramatic authors on his 
payroll; was, in short, a kind of 
Elizabethan theatrical syndicaté, and 
from Henslow’s diary we learn most 
of what we know about the business 
side of the old drama. In those days 
London was a walled town of not 
more than one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants: As five 
theatre companies, and sometimes 
seven, counting the children of Paul's 
and of the Queen’s Chapel, were all 
playing at the same time, a public of 
that size was fairly well served. You 
have doubtless read descriptions, or 
seen pictures, of these old playhouses, 
The Theatre, The Curtain, The Rose, 
The Swan, The Fortune, The Globe, 
The Belle Savage, The Red Bull, The 
Black Friars. They varied somewhat 
in details of structure and arrange- 
ment, and some points about them are 
still uncertain, but their general 


.| features are well ascertained. They 


were built commonly outside the walis, 
at Shoreditch or on the Bankside 
across the Thames, in order to be 
outside the jurisdiction of the mayor 
and council, who were mostly Puritan 
and were continually trying to stop 
the show business. They were of 
wood, octagonal on the outside, cir- 
cular on the inside, with two or three 
tiers of galleries, partitioned off in 
boxe8. The stage and the galleries 
were roofed, but the pit, or yard, was 
unroofed and unpaved; the ordinary, 
twopenny spectators unaccommodated 
with seats but standing on the bare 
ground and being liable to a wetting 
if it rained. The most curious feature of 
the old playhouse to a modern reader 
is the stage. This was not as in our 
theatres, a recessed or picture frame 
stage, but a platform stage, which pro- 
jected boldly out into the auditorium: 
The “groundlings” or yard spectators, 
surrounded it on three sides, and it was 
about on a level with their shoulders. 
The building specifications: for The 
Swan playhouse called for an audi- 
torium fifty-five feet across, the stage 
to be twenty-seven feet in depth, so 
that it reached halfway across the pit, 
and was entirely open on three sides. 
At the rear of the stage was a trav- 
erse, or draw curtain, with an alcove, 
or small inner stage behind it, and a 
balcony overhead. There was little 
or no scenery, but properties of vari- 
ous kinds were in use, chairs, beds, 
tables, etc. When it is added to this 
that shilling spectators were allowed 
to sit upon the stage, whege for an 
extra sixpence they were accommo- 
dated with stools, and that from this 
vantage ground they could jeer at the 
actors, and exchange jokes and some- 
times missiles, like nuts or apples, 
with the common people in the pit, 
why, it becomes- almost incompre- 
hensible to the modern mind how the 
players managed to carry on the 
action at all; and fairly marvellous 
how, under such rude conditions, the 
noble blank verse declamations and 
delicate graces of -romantic poetry 
with which the old dramas abound 
could have got past. A modern audi- 
ence will hardly stand poetry, or any- 
thing, in fact, but brisk action and 
rapid dialogue. .., 

It would seem as if the seventeenth 
century audiences were more naive 
than twentieth century ones, more 
willing to lend their imaginations to 
the artist, more eager for strong 
sensation and more impressible by 
beauty of language, and less easily 
disturbed by the incongruous and the 
absurd in the external machinery of 
the theatre, which would be fatal-to 
illusion in modern audiences with our 
quick sense of the ridiculous.. You 
know, for example, that there were no 
actresses on the Elizabethan staze, 
but the female parts were taken by 
boys. This is one practical reason for 
those numerous plots in the old drama 
where the heroine discuises herself 
I need mention only 
Viola, Portia, Rosalind, Imogen, and 
Julia in Shakespeare. | 
romantic plays of Beaumont 
Fletcher and many others are full of 


> 
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The Buildings of 
Oxford ? 


Most old towns are like palimpsests, 
parchments which have been scrawled 
over again and again, by their suc- 
cessive owners. Oxford, though not 
one of the most ancient of English 
cities, shows, more legibly than the 
rest, the handwriting, as it were, of 
many generations. The convenient 
site among the interlacing waters of 
the Isis ana the Cherwell has com- 
mended itself to men in one age after 
another. Each generation has used it 
for its own purpose: for war, for 
trade, for learning, for religion; and 
war, trade, religion, and learning have 
left on Oxford their peculiar marks. 
No set of its occupants, before the 
last two centuries began, was very 
eager to deface or destroy the build- 
ings of its predecessors. Old things 
were turned to‘new uses, or altered 
to suit new tastes; they were not 
overthrown and carted away. Thus, 
in walking throigh Oxford, you see 


everywhere, in colleges, chapels, and 


churches, doors and windows which 
have been builded up; or again, open- 
ings which have been cut where none 


Originally existed. The upper part’ 


of the round Norman arches in the 
Cathedral has been preserved, and 
converted into the circular bull’s-eye 
lights which the last century liked. 
It is the same everywhere, except 
where modern restorers have had 
their way. Thus-the life of England, 
for some eight centuries, may be 
traced in the buildings of Oxford. Nay, 
if we are convinced by some 
antiquaries, the eastern end of the 
High Street contains even earlier 
scratches on this palimpsest of Ox- 
ford; the rude marks of savages who 
scooped out their damp nests, and 
raised their low walls in the gravel, 
on the spot where the new schools are 
to stand.—From “Oxford,” by Andrew 
Lang. 


Macaulay as a Critic | 


As a critic of poetry and general lit- 
erature, Macaulay manifests consider- 
able depth of feeling; a fine sense of 
the beautiful; a quick sensibility; 
acuteness in discerning the reconditeas 
well-as predominating qualities of an 
author’s mind, and setting them forth 
in clear, direct and pointed expres- 
sion; and a comprehensive and pene- 
trating judgment, unfettered by any 
rules unfounded in the nature of things. 
Intellectual and moral sympathy, the 
prominent quality of a good ‘poetical 
critic, he possesses to as great a de- 
gree as could be expected, or per- 
haps tolerated in an English re- 
viewer. . . . The articles on™ Milton, 
Machiavelli, Bacon, Drydes, Byron,— 


o 


‘was the first “who treated legislation 
,a8 a science, he was among the last 


| Macaulay to the fact, that the great 


| military character extends not to his 


shows an equal power of judging of 
of action, and summing up im- 


The Oude Canal, Utrecht 


characters and lives. Before all that 
ig great in intellect and conduct, he 
bends the knee in willing homage, and 
praises with unforced and vivid elo- 
quence. The articles on Milton and 
Hampden are noble monuments to the 
gehius and virtue of the first, and the 
virtue and talents of the last. Through- 
out both, we see a strong, hearty, ear- 
nest, sympathizing spirit, in unchecked 
action. The keenness of judgment, 
likewise, displayed in separating the 
bad from the good, in the intellectual 
and moral constitution of many of his 
favorites among men of action and 
speculation, and tracing their errors 
of taste and faults of conduct to their 
true outward or inward source,—is 
worthy of all admiration. The sharp 
analysis which stops only at the truth, 
is used with unsparing rigor in cases 
where enthusiastic apology would, in 
a scholar, be merely an amiable weak- 
ness. What Macaulay sees, is not 
“distorted and refracted through a 
false medium of passions and preju- 
dices,” but is discerned with clearness 


mean and hateful. In sweeping its 


and in “dry light.” He sacrifices the 
whole body of ancient philosophers at! 
the shrine of Bacon: but he discrimi- 
nates with unerring accuracy between 
— the philosopher, and Bacon the 
politician: “Bacon seeking truth, and 
Bacon seeking for the seals.” He 
blushes for the “disingenuousness of 
the most devoted worshipper of specu- 


lative truth, and the servility of the'| 
boldest champion of intellectual free-! 
dom”; and remembers that if- Bacon: 


Englishmen who used the rack: that 
he who first summoned philosophers 
to the great work of interpreting 
nature, was among the last English- 
men who sold justice.” “The trans- 
parent splendor of Cipéro’s _in- 
comparable diction,” does not blind 


Orator’s whole life “was under the 
dominion of girlish vanity and a craven 
ear.” His respect for Frederick’s 


rhymes, but he treats them with as 
much disrespect as if they had pro- 
ceeded from the merest hack that ever 
butchered language into bathos, or 
diluted it into sentimentality. This ab- 
sence of idol-worship in Macaulay adds 
much to the value of his opinions and 
investigations, but at times it gives a 
kind of heartlessness to his manner 
which grates upon the sensibility. In 
proportion as his praise is eloquent 
and hearty for what is noble and great , 
in character, his scorn is severe for 
what is little and mean... . 

There is one quality of Macaulay’s 
nature, and that, perhaps, the best, 
which is deserving of lavish eulogium, 
—his intense and earnest love of 
liberty, and his honest and hearty 
hatred of intellectual and political 
despotism. Few authors have written 
more eloquently of freedom, or paid 
truer or nobler. homage to its advo- 
cates and martyrs; and: few have 


opened hotter vials of wrath upon 


pretensions from his path, in tasking 
every faculty of his intellect to search 
and shame the narrow hearts of its 
apologists, “his.rhetoric becomes a 
whirlwind, and his logic, fire.”— 
“Essays and Reviews,” Edwin P. 
Whipple. 


eed 


© Donald McLeish, London 


Utrecht Is Pleasant 


Most visitors to Holland carry away 
from it an impression of flat, treeless 
pastures stretching to the horizon, 
intersected by canals, and dotted with 
windmills and black and white cows, 
because most visitors to Holland never 
penetrate very far east; and, in fact, 
the tourist area In Holland is nearly 
as limited as the bulb district, for the 
majority of travellers content them- 
selves with flying visits to the famous 


‘| good. 


towns near the coast—Delit, Dor- 
drecht, Haarlem, Rotterdam, and per- 
haps Marken. But-besides this popu- 
lar tourist country there is quite an- 
other Holland—a land of rich crops, 
hedges, woods, with magnificent ave- 
nues of beech and oak, stately trees as 
fine as any which an English park can 
boast, and undulating ground rising 
sometimes to low rolling hills. We 
first became aware of this aspect of 
Holland on the journey from Amster- 
dam to Utrecht, where the railroad 
runs through a wooded district, already 
suggestive of undulations, and farms 


nestle comfortably among their trees. | 
Utrecht itself is a pleasant, modern- | 


‘looking town, not un-English in ap- | 


pearance, for the houses are uniform, 
not built in the broken lines with the 
uneven frontage that produces the 
charming picturesqueness of most 
Dutch towns. ... 

. Utrecht gives one the impres- 
sion of a town that has a particularly 
enlightened and active municipality. 
Everything about it is so well ordered. 
The working classes are housed in 
rows of small red-tiled cottages, in- 
stead of blocks and flats. Free meals 
for children in elementary schools 
have been established there for some 
eee ec 

On the Sunday afternoon we walked 
round the town. One would not sus- 
pect Utrecht of being one of the oldest 
Netherland cities, with its neat, mod- 
ern houses and air of bourgeois 
prosperity, yet its very name is de- 
rived from the “Trajectum ad Rhe- 
num” of the Roman oécupation, since 
Utrecht is a corruption of Oude Trecht 
(the old ford). The Archbishops of 
Utrecht were famous and powerful in 
the days of the turbulent Prince- 
bishops. The memory of the Emperor 
Charles V. is associated with Utrecht, 
for he erected.a fort here to overawe 
the citizens. . The trees of the 
avenue of limes, the “Maliebaan,” for 
which Utrecht is famous, were only 
just breaking into leaf; beyond it are 
two parks—-the Hoogelandsche Park 
and the Wilhelmina Park. 

We were told that at night all the 
sluices of the canals are opened to let 
fresh streams of water run through 
the streets. One of these canals, the 
Oude Gracht, is very curious: the 
water is more than twenty feet below 
the level of the street, but on a level 
with it there are other narrow quays, 
and opening on to them warehouse 
cellars, some of them even used as 
dwelling-houses.—“Rambles in Hol- 


land,” E. and M. 8. Grew 


| and temporal thoughts are human, in- 
| volving error, and 


Jealousy 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
f AN, in the image and likeness of 
God, does not know or experience 
what men have called jealousy. God, 
being of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, does not know evil, and His image 
and likeness, His exact reflection, man, 
knows or experiences only that which 
God is—the completeness of good. 
The so-called human mind, however, 
with its false beliefs, its pronounced 
likes and dislikes, its appetites and 
ns, in fact the whole gamut of 
its habits and inclinations, partakes. 
largely of jealousy in its various 
forms. Such is the persistence and 
tenacity of this belief that it has 
without doubt attempted at some time 
or other to foist itself upon many an 
individual as a part of his experience, 
and it is always to be found attempt 
ing to operate, as evil invariably 
chooses to attempt to operate, in the 
guise of good. 

How many homes, how many friend- 
ships, how many ‘businesses, how 
many governments have been smashed 
upon the rocks of this subtle destroyer 
of the happiness of mankind because 
it has mistakenly been accepted as @ 
part of man’s experience! That the 
majority have endeavored to escape 
the miserable unhappiness which fol- 
lows in the wake of indulged jealousy 
is certain, but it remained for Chris- 
tian Science to point the way of es- 
cape by looking through effect to 
cause and then proceeding to destroy 
the effect by removing the cause. 
Through the study of Christian Sci- 
ence it becomes clear that the so- 
called human mind is a suppositional 
opposite, a counterfeit, an attempt to 
pattern the only Mind, God, good. All 
the beliefs of this human mind are un- 
real, and their unreality is proved by 
reversal, by seeing the truth, the reality 
in place of the lie, the false belief, the 
unreality, and through this recogni- 
tion of the real the false disappears 
as does the supposition that two and 
two are five in the presence of the 
recognized truth that/two and two are 
four. 

The manifold false beliefs of the hu- 
man mind have their beginning in 
fear, in the belief in a power apart 
from God. Hence jealousy is con- 
ceived in fear and brought forth in 
iniquity. Fear that man can be de- 
prived of something which he con- 
siders vital to his happiness, be it love 
of family or friends; be it present 
place or position or opportunity; be 
it world trade or peace or power; 
always it is the same belief that good 
can be, limited, that it can be both 
given and taken away. One cannot 
conceive of God, the ever-present, the 
all-knowing, the all-loving, in fact the 
always-giving, as ever withholding any 
The very fact that God is all 
the power and presence there is pre- 
cludes the possibility of another power 
or presence named evil, and excludes 
anything unlike God, good. The real 
man, the spiritual idea, the exact re- 
flection of God exists now and always 
at the point of absolute perfection, 
which in¢ludes his constant recep- 
tivity to the all of good which is his 
divine heritage. Therefore all good 
being his now he has never been nor 
can he be deprived of one iota of good. 

The Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, Mary Baker Eddy, 
has stated on page 286 of the Christian 
Science textbook, “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” “Material 


 tastly refuses to give any of its foolish 
claims admittance to his conscious- 
ness. As he turns with consecration 
to divine Principle in his every need, 
knowing that God’s work is done and 
that all of good is now and is his, does 
he overcome hig fove of and belief in 
materiality. In the measure that he is 
successful in accomplishing this will 
he find that for him jealousy is 
annihilated. ~ 


There Is a Sort of » 
Vanity 


There is a sort of vanity some men 
have, of talking of, and reading, ob- 
scure and half-forgotten authors, be- 
cause it pastes as a matter of course, 
that he who quotes authors which are 


| SO little read, must be completely and 


thoroughly acquainted with those au- 
thors which are in every man’s mouth. 
For instance, it is very common to 
quote Shakespeare, but it makes a.sort 
of stare to quote Massinger. I have 
very little credit for being well ac- 
quainted with Virgil; but if I quote 
Silius Italicus I may stand some 
chance of being reckoned a great 
scholar. In short, whoever wishes to 
strike out the great road, and to make 
a short cut to fame, let him neglect 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, and Ari- 
osto and Milton, and, instead of these, 
read and talk of Fracastorius, San- 
nazarius, Lorenzini, Pastorini, and the 
thirty-six primary sonnateers of Bet- 
tinelli; let him neglect every thing 
which the suffrage of ages has made 
venerable and grand, and dig out of 
their graves a set of decayed scrib- 
blers, whom the silent verdict of the 
public has fairly condemned to ever- 
lasting oblivion. If he complain of 
the injustice with which they have 
been treated, and call for a new trial 
with loud and importunate clamor, 
though I am afraid he will not make 
much progress in the estimation of 
men of sense, he will be sure to make 
some noise in the crowd, and to be 
dubbed a man of very curious and ex- 
traordinary erudition.—Sydney Smith. 


Niagara 
Cool the crystal mist is falling where 
my song is calling, calling 
Over highland, over lowland, fog- 
blown bluff and bouldered shore: 
Proud my snow-rapt currents leaping 
from Superior’s green keeping. 
Down from Michigan's gray sweep- 
ing toward the Rapid’s eddied 
ae 


Down from Huron, down from Erie, 
tho the wild duck’s wing grow 
weary, 

Tribe and nation part and vanish 
like the spin-drift haze of morn, 

Fresh my fv!l-fold song is falling and 
my voice is calling, calling 

Down from far-poured lake and 
highland as I sang when I was 
a. —-Edith Wyatt. 
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since God, Spirit, is | 
the only cause, they lack a divine | 
cause.” Also on page 207 of the same | 
book she says: “There is but one 
primal cause. Therefore there can be 
no effect from any other cause, and 
there can be no reality in aught which 
does not proceed from this great and 
only cause.” The various phases of 
jealousy,. then, human hate, fear, 
limitation, possession, dominion, de- 
sire, and lust are seen to be material 
and temporal thoughts, involving error 
and therefore without basis, founda- | 
tion, or cause. Hence they have no)! 
source of activity and should not be | 
feared or considered powerful or real. 
The one cause being divine Principle | 
and being spiritual, effect proceeding | 
from this one and only cause must be | 
spiritual and, therefore is established | 
and is complete good. Action is con- 
ceived of first as thought, so that it) 
is thought or consciousness which 
must be watched and guarded lest the | 
thieving jealousies of evil’s hatching | 
break through. Christ Jesus voiced | 
the necessity for, basing all activity, 
all thinking and doing, upon the firm | 
foundation that God is the only cause, | 
the only Mind, the only Father, when 
he said in that immortal utterance | 
spoken of as the Sermon on the | 
Mount: “For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same?” 
And Mrs. Eddy says, “When, by losing 
his faith in matter and sin, one finds 
the spirit of Truth, then he practises 
the Golden Rule spontaneously; and 
obedience to this rule spiritualizes | 
man, for the world’s nolens volens can- | 
not enthrall it.” (“The First Church | 
of Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany,” | 
p. 4.) . 
The individual who is busily en- | 

| 
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gaged in holding on to Principle as 
the giver of all good and consequently 
as the only good he can desire, will 
find a higher sense of good manifest- 
ing itself in his experience, a more 
unselfish love, a truer idea of friend- 
ship, higher ideals of business, more 
wholesome and worthy concepts of his 
country’s relations and responsibilities 
to other countries. He has recognized | 
jealousy as one of the pettiest of evil’s | 
vanguard, he sees that it is no part of | 
his experience because it is not of | 
Mind; that he is being obedient to | 
Mind, or Principle, only as he stead- 
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Bedloon Falls Cold 


‘Krupp gunmakers of Ger- 
en playing, in Chile, the part of that 

i | his 40,000 men up the 

ad then marched ‘thei down again. At all events, 
ing of a sort paaeniag indicated by the reports that have 
out e it crerageines Bit Cogan of a vast tract 
d ther of steel works that 
Tiva imo rte home of the “Big Berthas” and 
vt re 1i at Essen, near’ the Rhine. That a 
chan should be welcomed in Chile, for the up- 
of such a needed industry as that of steel, was 
i ts go ‘excite much comment. Chile was always ready 
ghee out of the German book in the days before 
_ There was something in the Chilean nature that 
1 to emulation b 

SGen er rm in vara it in the handling of material © 

blem coe as those with which the rugged Chileans 

7 +s confronted in their rugged insubordigate 

ry. German methods of organization were favored 

_ Everybody knows that the Chilean army was 

4 nd equipped on German lines. So, even after 

> was nothing surprising in the announcement 

e was ready to provide a site for Germany's 

1 makers, and ready to aid them in assur- 

8 supply of war matériel in parts of the 
Pais. far removed from any that have been 
ee ted by war. That such a branching forth 

rabies on the part of the war lords was 

war taught the value of unde- » 

n America as a refuge and breathing-place 
€ belligerents, And it looked as if Chile 
4 to reap an adyantage through having war maté- 
coed ulating within her own borders against a pos- 
sd, at the same time that she obtained steel for 

1a! mar ifolc projects of development. 
evertheless, in spite of the equanimity with which 
houncement of the grant was apparently received, 
rans: ction is worth considering. There was nothing 
nary about it. Merely asa landtaking it would>natu- 
| de ; Steacrsd attention, and that in a quarter of the 
where takings of a few tens of thousands of acres, 
less, have been hardly more than a part of the 
tine. The Krupps, we were told last March, were to 
fe 340,000 acres for a term of thirty years. If they 
i the proposed plant upon it, they were to be 
d to renew their tenure at the end of the original 
< were to ask no guarantees from Chile, nor 
1iSsior cfc taxes, fees, or duties. But they were 
wer rights ir, the streams included within 
hese rights were important. They apper- 
ned Fchiety to the Petrohue River, which flowed 
ugh the length of their tract, and promised not only 
. er ‘but irrigation facilities, in a district that was rich 
a timber, available for paper pulp and struc- 
aw ise ‘and that was capable of growing beets enough 
eC] ep sugar factories operating as soon as ever the land, 
be cleared and cultivated. Primitive forests, vir- 

Bp eapplemented by probable subterranean stores of 

‘petroleum—all these the Krupps were to have 
oa > if the grant should be confirmed. 

t November has arrived, and with it comes the 
from Santiago that the <onfirmation will never “ 
ison is not so clear. On the surface of things, i 

s that the Krupps could not get a satisfactory title. 
a no hint that Chile thought better of her first 
And the title of the Chilean Government 

ormous territory in question is said to have dated 

pt crown grants of colonial times. The trouble 
eh squatter rights, which are now said to 

€ claims upon almost every parcel of land in the 
ale taking. The German agents are reported to have 
ke ed at the prospect’ of maintaining suits at law over 
_ ums for the twelve or fifteen years that would . 
ably ‘be required for their settlement. Moreover, the 
its also discovered that there had been a prior grant 
i ue River water rights, so that even if they 
undertake to build, others might divert their source 
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n the failure of these negotiations be a cm dis- 
yintment to Chile? To be sure, the success of the 
Sottered great things, which might be expected to 

. ta a flush of enthusiasm in a young and growing coun- 
x hile has as yet little else than her nitrates and her 
erals for export. Her manufactures are too scanty 
the demands of her own growth, especially with 
to the very things which a great aggregation of 
tories, such as the Krupp scheme contemplated, might 
| pecs 1 to produce. In exchange for a domain which 
elf could not at present develop, yet for which 
sment would involve an undoubted stimulus to her 
ner advancement in the industries, she stood to re- 
som a few years, such necessaries as steel for the 

s, factories, and office buildings which she is now 
‘to require; steel and iron from which she might 

p the cruder forms of machinery; steel for the 

Be merension of her railroads, and for the cars re- 
—— ting them, and stéel for the ships which 

id ; ‘ increasing representation in the overseas 

le ty She could also count on lumber for her own needs, 
ing export; wood pulp for her own newspapers, 
se of other South American countries ; while being 
uraged to look ahead to an agricultural dev elopment 
ai ) Mean ions. But would not these considera- 

ns hav een outweighed by the fact that possession 
: tet upp works would have constituted a tremendous 
at of v r? Chile, so armed, might have been rated, 
vil as better prepared for conflict than any of her 
: “s ars. But that sort of preparedness cuts both ways. 
yould been of doubtful advantage in furthering 
aims s to which Chile has been devoting herself since 
| so pape administration. President Alessandri, 
st to be raised to that position by. the success of 
pasa would net strangely out of accord 
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“need to make Chile the smithy of the war lords. 
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as the patron ofa militaristic aevalomindee And his own 


policy, prosecuted with spirit ever since his assumption 


of office, plainly looks to the establishment of friendly 
relationships with the other South American countriés to 
a greater degree than has ever before been attempted. 
Beyond a doubt, Chile’ S President is the most obvious 
leader in a movement aiming at nothing Jess than a new 
unification 6f South America. 

For the furtherance of these good purposes sana! s “8 

the 
reports of such an intention were, in truth, only trial 
balloons, it is well that they have found the ‘atmosphere 
too cold for successful flight. That industrial develop- 
ment which Chile needs and can benefit by will surely 
come to her, and probably as soon as she is really ready 
for it. Better far that it should come in terms of industry, 
and not in terms of war, “ 


New. Zealand’s Financial Position 


THE emphasis laid by Lord Jellicoe, the Governor- 
General of New Zealand, in the course of his speech, at the 
recent opening of the Dominion parliament, on the neces- 
sity for economy in all departments of state constituted 
a timely warning. New Zealand is in a position no worse 
than that in which many other countries find themselves, 
today, but it is a position in some.respects, peculiar. New 
Zealand has developed the system of state ownership to a 
remarkable degree. Large sums have been expended, 
from time to time upon railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
harbors, water power, state coal mines, state forests, and 
SO forth, until, today, her national debt stands at the 
apparently colossal figure, compared with her population, 
of over £200,000,000. In other words, the national debt 
ot New Zealand, with a population of a little over a 
million, is equal to about one-rourth of the national debt 
of the United Kingdom, just prior to the war. 

The government of New Zealand has undertaken many 
of the services that, in other countries, are left to private 
enterprise, and, as a consequence, a very large part of the 
public indebtedness must be reckoned as investment. 
Noy, as long as such investment makes anything like an 
adequate return on the capital expended, the result is only 
satisfactory, but, in_times like the present, when profits 
are reduced, if not entirely eliminated, state enterprises 
become peculiarly burdensome. The government is 
obliged to meet the interest on its loans, no matter what 
the condition ot the industry they were incurred to finance, 
and the deficit has to be made up, in some way, from 
taxation. Thus, in the case of the New Zealand state 
railways, they have never been run to make profits, but 
they used to pay about 33% per cent on the capital cost, 
after paying all working expenses. This vear, however, 
they have not been earning sufficient to pay even working 
expenses, with the result that some £40,000,000 of in- 
vested capital is earning no interest whatever. 

It was for this reason that Lord Jellicoe laid such 
special stress on the necessity of economy “in all public 
departments of state,” for.public departments in New 
Zealand enter much more into the industrial life of the 
country than is perhaps the case in any other country, 
with the single exception of Queensland. Lord Jellicoe 
pointed out that the heavily increased expenditures of 
the Railway Department and the Post.and Telegraph De- 
partment had not been covered by recent charges made to 
the public, and stated, quite frankly, that.those in charge 
of these departments did not think it possible that there 
could be any further increase of revenue from these 
sources. The remedy is, therefore, to be found in 
economy, and better management all round. | 

This is the key to the situation generally. Viewed 
broadly, the prospect is seen to present no aspect which 
could be considered unsound. The burden of taxation 
is not excessive, and with a steadily increasing popula- 
tion and a steadily returning prosperity, both of which 
may reasonably be looked for, the position of affairs 
generally promises to be much easier. in the near future. 


Corporate Uses of Publicity 


NO WELL-INFORMED reader of the newspapers and 


‘ magazines needs to be told that the great business and 


public service corporations of the United States are no 
longer indifferent to the public regard. That the day of 
such indifference is definitely past is everywhere apparent. 
Instead of the old carelessness as to what the public 
thinks, the corporations have gone to the other extreme. 
They are spending much effort to make sure that it shall 
think what they want it to think, and not anything else. 
Thus great publicity campaigns have come to be the 
accompaniment of efforts to “stabilize” prices rather 
than of attempts to get more business. Publicity that 
merely attracts buyers to certain lines of goods is a small 
affair ; the great campaigns are directed rather to winning 
public acquiescente in some important business decision 
or some profitable change of policy. 

A case in point is the well-considered campaign of 
the coal producérs to convince the public that the prevail- 
ing prices for anthracite are fair. The fact is that 
anthracite is almost the only household commodity, sub- 
ject to an insistent and unfailing demand, that has not 
figured in a considerable reduction of prices sinée the 
high levels attained in wartime. The producers have 
withstood great public pressure for reduction. «They 
have succeeded in heading off congressional action that 
might have forced ohe. Now they are using much space 
in newspapers with the purpose of giving plausibility to 
their assertions that they clear less than half a dollar a ton 
on all the anthracite produced and shipped to consumers. 
No gbjection can fairly be raised against their wish 
to explain to the public just how this matter stands. Such 
an explanation is even laudable, if it explains truly. Just 
there is where the doubts creep in. No real exposition 
is given in this publicity of the manner in which railroad 
charges affect the cost of anthracite to the consumer, yet 
the public has been led by other agencies to believe that 
the coal-carrying railroads and the coal producers are 
practically identical, and that unwarranted inflations of 
the price of coal have been. systematically concealed in 
the carrying charges. Failing to meet this contention, 
the “explanation” to the consumers of anthracite is bound 
to be to a considerable degree ineffective. 

Surely the public can hardly be aided by such publicity 


as this.” Its confidence cannot be won enduringly on any 
such basis, And probably the same may be said of the 
campaigns of publicity by means of which.a corporation 
now frequently seeks. to, justify itself in defying some 
public board that has used its authority adversely to the 
corporation's wishes. The campaign of the meat packers 
to break down public confidence in the Federal Trade 
Commission is a case worth studying in this connection. 
One. of the same general nature, however, is afforded by 
the more recent appeals of certain of the railroad com- 
panies against the acts and decisions of the Railroad La- 
bor Board. Superficially the strength, but actually the 

weakness, of the corporate position in making such 
appeals is in pretending that there is a distinction between 
the public board and the public itself, and that there- 
fore the public can be Jed to condemn its own creature 
and representative as readily as it condemns the corpora- 
tion. Such pleading oh the part of corporations may be 
justified for the time being by its practical success, but 
soon or later it is bound to fail. The public cannot 
always be induced to accept the bald assertions of the 
condemned, and allow them to become effective in silenc- 
ing the officiating judge. That is what it amounts to. 

Eventually, one may expect that the public will give more 
intelligent support to boards and commissions having in 
charge the curbing or regulating of corporations... Then 
it will no more permit a corporation to plead its case 
publicly to upset or to nullify an official ruling than it per- 
mits an individual convicted in court to vilify the judge 
who presides there. The present toleration of such things 
shows pitiful simplicity on the part of the public, which, 

as the sovereign authority in a government like that of 
the United States, speaks some word of control to a cor- 
poration through a governmental board or commission, 

and then allows the corporation to dispute with it as to 
whether or not the pronouncement shall be heeded. 

The real use of publicity is for laying a matter open 
to the knowledge or observation of the community. There 
is a vast difference between this and the too prevalent 
attempt to mold public opinion into shapes that involve 
an unconscious bias. 


Trade Outlook in Canada 


TAKEN as a whole, the reports coming in from various 
parts of Canada indicate that the general trade outlook 
for the country is steadily improving. It is true that the 
exports and imports for September show a considerable 
falling off, when compared with the corresponding period 
last year, but the satisfactory nature of the situation is to 
be seen much more in the prospect than in the record ot 
the immediate past. The fact is that Canada has already, 
to a very large extent, discounted her difficulties and 
losses. Thus both Dominion and provincial governments 
are steadily grappling with the unemployment question, 
as far as it can be dealt with by the state, whilst much 
useful work is being done by the municipalities. A very 


large measure of cooperation 4s everywhere in evidence, 


in dealing with the matter, and this, as might be expected, 
has led to a general reestablishment of confidence. 

One of the most important of the factors making for 
improvement is the general excellence of the grain crop, 
probably, according to EK. W. Beatty, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the second best in the history 
of the country. Returning from a recent tour throughout 
Western Canada, Mr. Beatty declared that, ’in the Peace 
River district, the yield is particularly heavy, both of 
wheat and oats, the average of wheat being probably 30 
to 40 bushels an acre. Farmers in this district are at a 
certain geographical disadvantage in marketing their 
crops, but this year the crop is so abundant as fully to 
compensate for this disadvantage. 

No better proof of reviving conditions could, how- 
ever, well be afforded than the steadily improving returns 
of the railways. A considerable part of this improvement 
is due to reduced operating expenditure, but a certain 
portion is also due to increased freight and passenger 
traffic. Here again, however, the satisfactory part of the 
outlook is in the future. For it is evident that the rail- 
ways are being taken vigorously and successfully in hand. 
Thus, the Canadian Northern reduced its operating ratio 
to 108.36 per cent, the lowest point of the year. The 
Grand Trunk’s operating ratio for July, the last month 
for which statistics are available, was 85.63, or lower than 
June, 1921, or July, 1920; whilst the Grand Trunk Pacific 
brought down its operating ratio from 232.29 per cent 
for July, 1920, to 131.16 per cent for the July of the 
present year. 

Considerable disturbance has no doubt been occa- 
sioned, not énly. by the uncertainty as to the tariff policy 
to be pursued in Canada in the near future, but as to,that 
which will obtain in the United States. Thus exports of 
wood pulp and paper are below those of a year ago, as 
are the exports of wheat to the United States. During 
the last few weeks, however, newsprint companies have 
been doing a much better business, and the general export 
of grain remains practically the same as it was a year ago. 
On the whole, a good foundation would appear to be 
everywhere in process of laying, and the expectation that 
1922 will see “a substantial change for the better,” seems 
to be amply justified. 
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Essays on . Laughter 


Many of the essays on laugliter that have been writ- 
ten by philosophers deal more with what is laughable 
than with the enjoyment of laughter itself. Max Beer- 
bohm, however, in his essay, which he has included in 
“And Even Now,” shows something of the sheer joy 
of laughing even ‘when the laughing is itself nonsensical. 
The advertisement of Max [Eastman’s new book on “The 
Sense of Humor”’ says that it “advances an original and 
complete theory of the causes of laughter and the nature 
and function of humor”; but what this theory is remains 
to be seen when the book appears. Such an investigation 
of supposed causes too often shows little of ‘the essence 
of joy which the mere physical laughter at its best can 
poorly express. Yet every one is doubtless entitled to 
present his own theory in writing, for a free exchange 
of views on even the ee of laughter is usually 
broadening. 

It is amusing to see how seriously the philosophers 
take the subject. Thus one of Bergson’s s definitions is: 


“Any arrangement of acts and events is comic which 
gives us, in a single combination, the illusion of life and 
the distinct impression of a mechanical arrangement.” 

Since this definition itself gives us a “distinct impression 
of a mechanical arrangement,” in connection with what 
should be living laughter, it must be a comic definition. 
As a definition, it reminds one of Herbert Spencer’s sen- 
tence about life: “Life is the definite combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and succes- 
sive, m correspondence with external ctoexistences and 
sequences,’ As “B. L. T.” says, in one of his verses that 


have just been published, speaking. of this definition, 


Such is life! When overwrought, 
Meditate upon it. 

Memorize that golden thought; 
Paste it in your bonnet. 


People will doubtless continue to laugh with little 


regard to whether their sense of the comic is within 


or without Bergson’s definition, and as they continue 
they may inspire many another writer of essays to 
define the comic in new phrases. Laughter is, in fact, 
extremely difficult to define within words and sentences, 
probably because its nature is so simple. 

“To laugh at everything,” Meredith tells us, “is to 
have no appreciation of the Comic of Comedy.” Never- 
theless nowadays conceptions of the comic are constantly 
broadening. It is interesting that, in these days when 
so many thousand books are being published to be lost 
at once in the crowd in the tremendous democracy of 
letters, some humorous books stand out from the crowd 
with a distinctness that is far less possible to war books, 
books of travel, or even movels. Those who can laugh 
with some grace and spontaneity at almost anything 
are writing the books that most people are buying 
and appreciating. The impulse to laughter is ever find- 
ing tresh comic possibilities. For that reason, the serious 
analysts can go on writing their essays on laughter in 
order to classify the new developments. Already Berg- 
son, not to speak of Meredith, is somewhat out-of-date 
with his theories of. the comic. By all means, then, 
should some one arise to explain in detail how the scope 
of laughter is broadening. One cannot help being 
curious, then, as to what theory such a Socialist as Max 
Eastman has developed on the subject, though one would 
hardly look to the average Socialist for the broadest views 
on humor. 


E ditorial Notes 


BIBLE societies can be trusted to see the point of all 
great international gatherings. Not without significance 
is the action of the society in New York, in preparing a 
special copy of the Bible for the use of President Har- 
ding in opening the Washington Conference. The vol- 
ume is printed with large type, and is bound in morocco 
leather. On the cover are engrossed the words, “‘This 
Bible is presented to the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament, and is dedicated to the promotion of good 
will among the nations.”” It is a book that should not 
be missing on such an occasion. 
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THE ‘ probable crossing to America of “The Blue 
Boy” 6f Gainsborough and “The Tragic Muse” by 
Reynolds reminds one that Whistler granted nothing 
more to the man who paid for an artist's work than the 
rights of reverent custodianship. American owners will 
probably be ready to be guided by this dictum of an 
American artist. If only it could be steadily kept in view, 
there would be fewer regrets than at present whenever 
a nation loses, by export, one of the prime works of art 
of its sons. If a picture make a general appeal, then its 
presence in a foreign gallery is serving a great interna- 
tional purpose: it is helping one nation to understand the 
other, and promoting harmony. But there is a vast 
difference between the “reverent custodianship” of a 
national gallery and that of a private collection. Perhaps 
“The Blue Boy’s’ righttul place is in some gallery where 
the public can have access to it. It is stretching Whistler's 
dictum a little, perhaps, but he no doubt would have been 
the first to agree to the stretching. 


LitTLeE by little, it may readily be seen, the Palace of 
Westminster is losing its domestic assaciations. Time 
was when it sheltered the king and hundreds of his ser- 
vants and dependents; but the king no longer lives there, 
and only a few of his servants, 1f such they can be called, 
The Speaker, of course, has his house overlooking 
and until his retirement Sir Courtenay Ibert, 
the Clerk of the House of Commons, lived in the 
“Palace,” as it is still called. But his successor, Mr. 
Webster, has refused to have anything to do with his 
official residence, and intends to live outside. It is now 
the haunt of newspaper men and clerks. The main reason 
of Mr. Webster's going was that the official residence 
needed at least seven servants to keep it in order. In 
these days, when domestic help is not to be had for the 
tnere asking, it is no w onder that the new Clerk fled. 


do so. 
the Thames: 


THE humor of the riwebiide Cockney as set forth by 
W. W. Jacobs would seem to require a lover of Cockney- 
dom to appreciate it, so local is its appeal. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat surprising that at a coal mining center 
in the Carpathian mountains a Rumanian engineer should 
be heard to say, “I read much English, especially W. W. 
Jacobs. He is the greatest humorist in the world.” It 
is how far you reach in what you say that matters. 
H{umor, it is well understood, is independent of locality, 
and W. W. Jacobs has proved that, though localized in its 
form of expression, humor will nevertheless make its 
appeal far and wide. 


THE recent protest of the Retail Druggists Associa- 
tion ot Calitornia against the granting of licenses to 
illicit drug stores is peculiarly timely. The association 
insists that many former saloon operators in San Fran- 
cisco are today engaged in operating illicit drug stores 
in which a few dollars’ worth of toilet articles are made 
the screen for a considerable business in liquor. Such a 
protest has a value all its own. The one thing desired 
by those who resort to practices of this kind is secrecy, 
and it is the one thing they must not secure. The Califor- 
nian Druggists Association is certainly doing its best to 
insure publicity. 
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